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The Compass 
By Ethel A. MacNish 


URNED from the north, the needle, tho’ so frail, 
Lured by a mystic voice that calls from far, 
Constant and true, through surging sea or gale, 
It trembles back again to one sure star. 


So, far across the world’s turmoil and din, 
Spent with temptation, beaten, faint, and blind, 
May Thy voice calling clear, through mists of sin, 
Turn home our hearts, thou Lodestar of mankind! 


Toronto, Can. 


‘ee 


Do you ever have difficulty in getting books that you 
want? Had you thought of making The Sunday School 
Times your book-store? Many readers already. do this ; 


Sor the Times will send you, postage free, at the retail price, 
any book that is in the market, no matter by whom pub- 
Write us your wants. 


lished. 








The Unfairness of Gossip 

A person's best self is his true self. In his fail- 
ings and defects he is untrue to himself. Therefore 
when we talk freely about a neighbor's shortcomings 
as though they were characteristic of the real person, 
we are bearing false witness against that one. His 
shortcomings are false, not true, witnesses of himself, 
and as such they should be resolutely kept out of 
general conversation. How cruelly careless we are in 
our readiness to misrepresent and defame the image 
of God in his children ! 

aK 


Where Help Lies 


When a man has brought help of an enduring 
kind to thousands of other men, it is well to know 
how he did it. Dr. Alexander McLaren, of Man- 
chester, England, is one whose life has counted in 
this way. And now, at the close of a long life, he 
has been telling others the secret of such work. An 


unusual tribute was paid to him, this year, in the 
erecting of a memorial church that bears his name. 





It is on the southwest side of Manchester, at a place 
called Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Dr, McLaren himself 
was present at the dedication, on May 29. He spoke 
slightingly of his work,—‘‘ work of which no man 
knows the deficiencies as well as I do, nor can any 
regret the deficiencies as I do.’’ But he went on to 
say that the years had taught him the true secret of 
ministerial success : ‘‘I1 am here to-night, if I may 
say so, to leave my last will and testament with all 
preachers of the gospel within sound of my voice now, 
and to all those at the helm, and with all of you, that 
the one thing is Christ and Him crucified.'’ There 
is more hope in that message than in a summons to 
self-reliance, or an appeal to men to do their best. 
Men know what a poor thing their best is, and what 
a weak reed is self-reliance. They want a Person 
outside of themselves, in Whom all their needs can 
be met. Any attempt at help that leaves out that 
Personal Saviour is only mockery. 


= 
Sin’s Opposites 


Sin is all black and miserable. But for every 
wo that sin brings there is ‘an opposite, filled with 
brightness and joy, that we may have for the taking. 
Sin is disobedience ;: it brings’ slavery; obedience 
brings freedom. Sin brings bitter memories ; obedi- 
ence brings sweet, joyous memories. Sin brings 
weakness ; obedience brings strength. Sin brings self- 


loathing ; obedience brings self-respect. Sin insures 
the distrust of others ; obedience commands confi- 
dence. Sin brings death ; obedience brings life. Is 
there any inducement to disobedience that the Devil 
can offer us which really offsets the gain of sin's oppo- 


sites ? 
x 
Measuring Ourselves by Faith 


Humility does not mean hopelessness. Paul tells 
us not to think of ourselves ‘‘more highly than we 
ought to think,’’ but at once he adds that we should 
think of ourselves with a ‘‘ measure of faith.’’ Those 
who measure their lives by money, or attainments, or 
gifts and honors of this world, are either self-conceited 
or hopeless, according as their circumstances decide; 
but those who measure themselves by faith that God 
sent them here, and that he has a work for them to 
do which cannot fail, have as little room for hopeless- 
ness at one extreme as for pride at the other. What 
lifts them up is not of themselves ; how can they be 
proud? What casts them down is of the divine love ; 
how can they despair? It was the ‘‘ measure of faith'’ 
which the Psalmist used when he cried, ‘‘some trust 
in chariots, and some in horses ; but we will make 
mention of the name of Jehovah our God.’" He who 
measures his life in that way will be humble, and will 
be hopeful; for these two at their best must work to- 
gether. 


Surrender a Source of Strength 


HEN we think of the strengthening of character, 
our first thought is usually about the strength 
that comes from struggle and effort. But the 

ceasing to strive has also been one of the means by 
which the soul has felt new power pouring into itself. 
Wherever we find a perfectly fashioned will, we shall 
probably find that its perfection is due rather to its 
falling in with, and submitting to, a higher will, than 
to any extraordinary strenuousness in itself. Of course, 
effort must be in every life the means of rising into 
effectiveness, but the most telling exercise of the will 
is that which puts it into submission to a higher one. 

If we stop to think of it, we shall find that our 
mental picture of the strongest sort of character is not 
a picture of one whose fists,are always clenched and 
whose lips are tight-set, carrying every point by a 
battle royal, but rather the figure of one whose suc- 
cess comes quite as much from not wasting his strength 
as from any marvelous exertion of it. He is one 
who seems to work wth things, and with whom the 
stones of the field are in league. In all finest growth 
the power of a greater surrender shows itself as the 
greatest source of strength. 

Before his conversion Paul no doubt felt that he 
was giving every evidence of great strength. The 
very suffering and strain and reaction of such a 
career as his would naturally make a man feel that 
he was doing a great deal. He speaks afterward of 
that sorry thing which he calls will-worship. Such 
a submission as Christ claimed of men seemed to 
Paul a most impossible way for such a nature as his 
to achieve anything.. Might and main were his re- 
liance. Unless he was stoutly resisting something, 
Paul did not feel that he was-doing much. The 
Cynics despised Christianity because it seemed to 
attempt the very highest moral ends with what looked 
to them te be utterly insufficient means. 

That. terrible penance of strain as a necessity for 
the spiritual life has lain heavily.on the human heart. 
It demands more of itself always than Christ did. To 
contradict seems to most of us in our earlier days the 
affirmation of personality. Some remain all their 
lives morally immature and spiritually childish, just 


because they never outgrow this wrong conception of 
what makes a personality strong. Resistance and con- 
quest seem the activities which count the most. Im- 
posing our wills upon others is, we think, .'e test of 
our power, while merging them in the wili of some- 
one else, that he may carry out his purpose, looks to 
our ambitious souls almost like extinction. We can- 
not see that to be willing to disappear from the scene 
altogether may be the surest sign of our being worthy 
to stay upon it. Paul in his beginnings was almost a 
nonentity compared with what he became afterward. 
There were plenty of men like the earlier Paul ; but 
when there came into him the strength that was born 
of surrender to the will of God, there was no one else 
in the world who was like him. 

The truth about most of us is not that we have no 
strength, but that we waste it through useless resist- 
ances. If we could drop a thousand resistances on 
which we pride ourselves we should be much stronger 
at once. Even in the lesser things, such as ordinary 
circumstances, which are so full of what is distasteful to 
us, —we should have far more power over these if we 
gave way tothem. The unpleasant things of which life 
is full are perpetuated for us by the steady opposition 
with which we meet them, while if we gave in and 
frankly accepted their unpleasantness they would soon 
exhaust themselves. It is from this feeling that we 
must correct or conquer or remove everything that is 
wrong that we are at last worn out. We might let 
them roll over us, but we choose to rise up in instant 
antagonism, and so we live in constant disturbance. 
It takes the highest kind of strength, both of will and 
mind, to let things pass. It takes character of a de- 
cided stamp not to notice things. We pump new life 
into some of: our obstacles by resistance, while if we 
were quite willing to meet disappointment and accept 
failure’ or hostility, its power over us would be half 
gone. 

In spiritual growth we-eome more and more into 
the consciousness that some greater force works for 
us and in us and through us.. We outgrow that feel- 
ing that if our work is to .have moral value we must 
do it all ourselves. If. we know that we did it all wur- 
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selves, that comes to be the worst charge we can bring 
against it. 
** The work we choose shall be our own, 
God Jeaves.alone.”’ 


James Martineau has finely said that the character- 
istic of pagan religion is trying hard, while the mark of 
Christian religion is gently trusting. It is so hard for 
the natural man to let God do anything. But our 
progress and our freedom in the Christian life are 
measured by the depth of this conviction that we are 
identified with a higher strength than our own, The 
more we can accept that, the stronger we are. We 
may, it is true, be less proudly conscious of our en- 
ergy, but from time to time we realize that we have 
more of it. 

At last surrender, instead of being something which 
we evade, comes to be the thing which we most covet. 
We only wish we could surrender more thoroughly. 
It is not something which happens all in a moment, 
and once for all. We have to learn how to submit, 
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and how to do it with ever better grace. There are 
painful, discouraging set-backs in the training, when 
we are thrown back into the old misery and weariness 
ef self-will. But once out cf it, we have tasted such 
freedom that we can never feel that it is anything but 
an impoverishment to have to go back into our own 
unaided independent being. 

In the region of truth, too, what a burden it is to 
feel that we must try to make out a truth, and what a 
relief it is to sit down humbly before the facts, and 
seek to know just what truth they give! God can 
think through an: open and surrendered mind in a 
way that makes our ordinary notions of what original- 
ity is seem very paltry. 

Life everywhere calls us to give up and to accept 
the help that can never come in to us until we have 
thrown open the doors and forsaken other allegiances. 
We surrender not to something that is hostile, but to 
something we were made for ; and its full friendliness 
is the endless wonder of every soul that has made full 
submission to it. 





Where and What Are 
England and America ? 

It is not easy, in editing a paper that goes into a 
couple of score of different countries, to keep always 
clear of any word or comment that may rub some in- 
dividual in some one ,of those countries the wrong 
way. The Sunday School Times tries hard to avoid 
needless offenses in this line ; but just now it learns 
of an unintentional, though it is hoped not a serious, 
affront to its heartily loved Canadian and British—vot 
English, as will later appear—readers. An Ontario 
physician writes : 

Because the Times is a paper that is seeking the truth and 
upholds the truth, I write this to correct a mis-statement,—one 
which might easily give your readers an utterly false idea of 
two facts which, to your Canadian readers at least, are impor- 
tant. 

The Rev. Carl W. Scovel, in the sixth illustration in your 
** Iilustration Round-Table'"’ of June 1, states that Kitehener 
used ‘‘ an expert American engineer "’ to construct the railroad 
which enabled the troops to re-conquer the Soudan, which ire 
**took permanently for England." 

The man who planned the railroad and then carried out his 
plan was Lieutenant-Colonel Sir E. P. Girouard, K.C.M.G , 
D.S.A. E., a Canadian born and bred, who received his 
training in the Roval Military College of Canada at Kingston, 
Ontario, but now serving in His Majesty's regular army. In 
the sense that Canada is in North America, Colonel Girouard 
is an American ; but as that word is used generally to mean 
‘ta United States of America American,’ and as it would no 
doubt be so understood in the Rev. Carl W. Scovel's illustra- 
tion, this correction is made. 

And Lord Kitchener with the Egvptian and British troops 
under him no more ‘' took the Soudan permanently for Eng- 
land "’ than General Grant with the Federal tvoops under him 
took the Southern Confederacy for New York State, or than 
Dewey took Manila for Massachusetts. ‘The Soudan is now 
under British rule (virtually), and as such is a part of tie 
British Empire. but not of England. 

If it be possible to make th: se corrections in your paper, it 
would be in the interest of truth and fairness to do so. 


For the mistake of sharing our continent with a 
Canada brother, and of calling. a whole by its part, 
The Sunday School Times humbly apologizes. As 
the Irishman said, ‘‘ If I’ve done anything I'm sorry 
for, I take it back.’’ But the Editor is honestly just 
a little bit puzzled and confused. For when he was 
enjoying the hospitality of Canadian brothers not long 
ago, on their own side of the line, he was told with 
good-natured positiveness . ‘‘ You people down in the 
States have no right to appropriate the term ‘ Ameri- 
can’ as youdo. We're just as good Americans as you 
are. And Canada fills considerably more of the North 
American continent than the States do.’" Which the 
Editor cheerfully admitted. And now ! 

Of course, England is only a very small part geo- 
graphically of the great British Empire. but it is a 
pretty big part, in some ways that count for more than 
geographical area. And so American Anglo-Saxons 
have a way unconsciously of referring back to the old 
Angle stock whenever they think of the mother coun- 
try which has grown to be such a world empire. Has 
any other part of the British Empire a better claim than 
England to have its name used for the whole? In the 
Century Cyclopedia of Names, if you look up ‘ Great 
Britain, *’ you will find the reference, after a brief 
description, ‘‘For the history, see England.’’ The 
latest great English dictionary, Murray's, recognizes 
the use of ‘‘ England,”’ loosely, for ‘‘ Great Britain."’ 
And it is a well-established and universally recognized 
practise to call a whole by the name of a part, or a 








land or people by the name of only a part of that 
land. Thus ‘‘sail’’ means ‘‘ship’’; ‘*man’’ means 
men, women, and children. ‘‘ Yankee’’ means a New 
Englander ; again, it means any one north of ‘‘ Mason 
and Dixon's"’ line ; and toa Briton it means any one 


from Maine to California. Canadians and all other 
loyal subjects of the king have a right to be jealous 
of the recognition of the extent and name of their 
empire ; and they also have the right to be as proud 
of England as are we ‘‘ Americans"’ who are glad to 
remember that we are ‘‘ England’s’’ children. 

But if the Canadian physician and British subject 
doesn’t care to accept an American editor's opinion 
on this, perhaps he will recall that a certain Most 
Noble Lord Horatio Nelson, Commander-in-Chief 
of His (British) Majesty's Ships and Vessels in the 
Mediterranean, signaled his fleet at the beginning 
of the battle of Trafalgar : ‘‘ England expects that 
every man will do his duty.’’ And Lord Nelson is 
not ordinarily accused either of carelessness or of dis- 
loyalty to Great Britain. Nor did Thomas Campbell, 
glorying that 

‘* Britannia needs no bulwarks 
No towers along the steep,’’ 


when, earlier in that ode, he sang of 


** Ye Mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze !”’ 


probably intend affront or injustice to any loyal part 
of the empire in so doing. Is it not ‘‘in the interest 
of truth and fairness’’ to consider these facts ? 


=< 
Ought We To Control the Weather ? 


There was probably more ‘‘ weather-grumbling’’ 
during May and the early part of June this year than 
in a long time past. And there was probably much 
said, in comment on such talk, concerning the duty of 
accepting the weather as God's expressed will for our 
best welfare. /s the weather to be understood as inva- 
riably God's will for us? Perhaps few Christian people 
have ever seriously raised this question. But it is now 
raised and discussed, in the following letter, by a 
widely-known historian and Christian sociologist, 
author, among other books, of ‘‘ The Hand of God in 
American History”? ; 


‘lO THE EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES : 


I observe that in some of the Illustrations of the 
Sunday-school lessons of the current year. objection is taken to 
the practise of speaking of weather as good or bad, as an un- 
warranted criticism of the providential government of the 
world. Itis assumed that such weather as comes is part of 
the established order of the world, and that we. are to. accept 
it as good, and to make the best of it. “hese censures acquire 
an apparent fitness from the prolongation of winter almost into 
summer this year, and from the general expression of impa- 
tience with the postponement of the sunshine and warmth we 
need for the ripening ofthe harvests. 

Permit me-to suggest that there is a different view of the 
matter, and a very practical one. Man was put into this 
world to subdue it to human use, and not to accept it as it 
stands. He has done his work in clearing large areas of their 
forests, draining the lands of their excess of moisture, elimi- 
nating useless and harmful growths, and erecting suitable 
homes for the protection of the race of man against winter's 
cold and summer's heat. Now I know of nothing in the na- 
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ture of things, and I find nothing in the Word of God. which 
requires me to suppose that man's labors for the direction of 
things into the right course is to go no higher than the surface 
of the earth on which we move, and is not to extend to those 
movements and activities of the amosphere which we call * the 
weather."’ If that also be part of man’s duty to the world he 
lives in, then is there any virtue in accepting the painful and 
often fatal disturbances of this sea of air, at the bottom of 
which he lives, as a part of an established order of God's mak. 


ing? 

Whe book of Genesis represents the earth a+ thrown into a 
serious disorder by man's fall from original righteousness, so 
that thorns and briars sprang up where none had grown be. 
fore. ‘The great Apostle speaks of the whole creation groan- 
ing and travailing together in pain because of that-fall, and as 
waiting for the revealing of the sons of God, which I take to 
mean here a race of men who shall labor to restore the divine 
order in the world in the same way that the Son of God did, 
He did not accept the storm on the Sea of Galilee as his Fath- 
er's will, to be submitted to, although he accepted that will as 
expressed in the divine order of growth and harvest. He re- 
buked the winds (Matt. 8 : 26), as though speaking from the 
bench to a convicted criminal. Such is the force of the Greek 
word used there ; and it seems to imply that our Lord was not 
simply dealing with a disturbance resulting from natural law, 
but with a hostile and malicious will. In writing to the Ephe- 
sians (Eph. 2:2) the apostle speaks of ‘‘the Prince of the 
power of the air, the spirit which now worketh in the sons of 
disobedience.’ Expositors tell us he has reference to the 
oo belief that Satan and his company occupy the upper 
evels of our atmosphere. Whether they are right or not it is 
evident that he did not regard that region as the sphere only 
of benign and beneficent activities, and that he also would 
have felt free to rebuke some of the atmospheric disturbances 
instead of accepting them as a divine dispensation. 

It is objected that we have no power to control the weather, 
and that there is nothing for us to do but submit to it, whether 
it represents the will of God or the activity of Satan. This is 
not a statement of fact. To some extent it .has been brought 
under contro! already, where people have taken up the ques- 
tion seriously. Rosegger, in one of his Styrian stories, speaks 
of the mountaineers of that elevated region as having agree- 
ments as to their mutual protection against violent storms. 
The vine-growers ‘of Northern Italy have attained a method 
by which their vineyards are protected from hailstorms. ‘The 
constant occurrence of rain after the great battles of the Civil 
War showed that human action, in the shape of artillery dis- 
charges, is capable of bringing about atmospheric changes. 
These are very small beginnings, but they are sufficient to 
show that man is not shut out from activity which aims at a 
better order of things in the atmosphere. Exactly how the 
great problem will be solved I am not either prophet or scien- 
tist enough to indicate. That it will be solved, I have long 
believed. And the solution will not be more wonderful in. it- 
self than the telephone, wireless telegraphy, the new trans- 
formation of fruits and flowers by human care, and a score of 
other achievements in our own time. All these have resulted 
from the outlay of time and attention on specific problems, 
such as has not been given to the problem of the weather. 

In the meantime I hold myself free to speak of weather as 
good or bad, without any feeling that I am rebelling against 
the will of my Creator. 

ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 


In other words, President Thompson would see no 
more reason why, if men want sunshine when there 
are clouds, they should not tunnel the clouds and let 
the sunshine through, than why they should not tunnel 
a mountain or a river when it blocks the way. of de- 
sirable travel. Is there any more reason for letting 
the atmosphere alone than for letting the earth alone? 
If altering the one is a proper activity for God's 
children, why feel that we must not alter the other? 
The question would seem to be at least worthy of 
thoughtful, reverent consideration. 


<_0 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 





WATERVILLE, ME.—Can you suggest to me courses in the 
study of missions of all kinds and grades which I might use 
in our Sunday-school ? I want to introduce such study once 
each month, and feel that there must be lessons to make use 
of if | could find them. Please help me in this matter if you 
can, as you have in many others.—E. L. M. 

Many are now asking the same question you ask. There 
is much more interest just now than at any previous time 
in regard to giving missionary instruction in the Sunday- 
school, 

The best I can do is to recommend you to buy and care- 
fully read the following books: A little pamphlet, which 
can be had for five cents, I suppose, entitled ‘* Missions in 
the Sunday School,’’ will be found exceedingly helpful. 
It is written by the Rev. Dr. A. L. Phillips, and may be 
had of the Southern Presbyterian Publishing House, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Then I should secure also ‘* Missionary Studies for the 
Sunday-school.’’ These little booklets are issued for vari- 
ous grades at an expense of twenty cents each. They are 
written by the Rev. George Harvey Trull, assistant pastor 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, and 
published by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. These books are capital. 

Then there is a recent book by Miss Hixson, and pub- 
lished by the Young People’s Missionary Movement, New 
York City. This does not take up the study of missions so 
much as a study of the study of missions. In other words, 
it tells how to carry on missionary instruction, how to 
make missionary programs, how to procure missionary 
material, etc. It names also many helpful books bearing 
on different missionary fields at home and abroad. It 1s 


( Continued on page 359, second column.) 
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thing to do. 


LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Exod. 32 1-8: 30-35) 








SEFORE discussing the reasons for the 
wide-spreading and persistent ‘« idol- 
atry '’ of the human race, it would cer- 
tainly be desirable if we could define 
precisely what we are to understand 
by the term itself. But this is by no means an easy 
In common with all the other. more 
general expressions of man’s religious experience, the 
worship of idols involves many complex and subtle 
elements of both belief and’ feeling. The idolater 
does not understand himself ; and for this, as well as 
various other reasons, his mental attitude toward the 
idol is difficult to understand thoroughly and sympa- 
thetically by others. Let us, however, say that 
wherever we have any representation of the divine 
being made by human hands, to which worship is 
given, there we have some kind of idolatry. 

Now at once we are reminded that much of totem- 
ism, fetishism, shamanism, and even of nature-wor- 
ship, hero-worship, and ancestor-worship, partakes of 
all the essential characteristics of idolatry. For the 
wooden image representing the animal supposed to 
be the divine ancestor or guardian of the tribe, or the 
structure of sticks, goats’-hair, and other rubbish, 
which forms the fetish, may be used as an idol. The 
effigy of the dead hero, the tablet which has the 
heavenly name of the deceased ancestor, may be used 
in the same manner. The traveler in Japan, even so 
recently as fifteen or twenty years ago, whose eyes 
were kept open in an intelligent way, must often have 
come across some curiously-shaped root or stone, 
which by a little application of human skill had been 
made into a rude Zhad/us and worshiped as such. 
Only a fortnight ago here in Korea, I rode out to see 
the Great White Booddha. _ This image, or. idol, is on 
‘the side of a large rock at the foot of the mountain ; 
it was made long ago by cutting down the side of the 








_rock, shaping it into. a crude bas-relief, and painting 


the well-known human likeness of a Booddha upon 
the surface of the stone. Here come thousands dur- 


_ ing. the year, from all. over Korea, to clap hands, 


mumble a few words of prayer, lay some cash upon 
the stone altar,"and go away persuaded that they are 
now the surer to have the coveted male heir. 


Idolatry Not a Rare Occurrence 

Before we seek for reasons for idolatry, two other 
truths should be brought to our attention. The theme 
itself emphasizes the fact that idol-worship is not a 
rare and spasmodic occurrence, but is something be- 
longing, as it were, to mankind. And, indeed, this 
does not overstate the fact. In all the lower forms of 
religion, idolatry, in the broadest significance of the 
word, —and this broad significance of the word must 
be employed if we wish by one term to cover all the 
practises which are essentially alike,—is a nearly or 
quite universal feature of man’s religious life and de- 
velopment. Even in the higher, and the highest, 
forms of religion, with the great multitude of be- 
lievers it is found extremely difficult to dispense with 
every form of miaterial imagery which tempts, and 
tempts effectually, to the practise of virtual idolatry. 

The other truth to which attention should be 
directed is this : It is doubtful whether in the case of 
even the most unintelligent, sordid, and degraded 
idol worshiper, it is the idol, 2 itself considered, 
which is the object of worship. Beings that could 
not distinguish between the spirit which is embodied 
and the material thing which is supposed to be em- 
bodied, could not be religious at all. It is not the 
thing, as thing, but the spirit which is in the thing, 
that constitutes the real object of worship. 

The anthropologist, Waitz, tells a story of the reply 
of an African fetish-worshiper who was ridiculed by a 
foreigner for offering food to a sacred tree, and asked 
if he supposed that the “vee could eat. The reply 
was prompt, and characterized by the same common- 
sense which is not infrequently needed as a means of 
recall from myth-makifig to reality, in the case of 
highly civilized men, —Christian theologians not ex- 
cepted : ‘‘Tree no eat. Spirit in tree eat.’’ 

The very point—the sting, so to say—of the pro- 
phetic sarcasm against the idolater resides in the fact 
that when his intelligence bears upon his conduct, he 
himself recognizes the folly of his conduct. Part of 


the same tree which he makes into an idol he burns 
to warm his hands and cook his food withal! But 
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Reasons for Mankind’s Idolatry 


By George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., LL.D., emeritus Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics, Yale University 





From the very heart of the idolatrous East, Dr. 
Ladd explains how it is that idol-worship is a 
stage in human development. It is hard for a 
man to understand the mystery of his own life 
and the life all about him. Failing to under- 
stand, he ignorantly worships the trees, the 
flowers, the stars. As intelligence increases, 
he comes to realize the folly of his conduct. 
And when intelligence dethrones the idol from 
the heathen heart, Christianity has its golden 
opportunity to substitute some worthier image 
of God, come near to man. 





mankind, even the lowest of mankind, are familiar 
enough with the distinction. Considered as mere 
thing, it zs the same stone, the same tree, the same 
plant or animal, that can, on the one hand, be used 
to build a house, to make a canoe, to eat for food, or 
to serve for drawing loads ; and yet it can be made, 
either temporarily or more permanently, into the 
worship-worthy dwelling-place of a god. 


Making God in Man’s Image 

And now, all the more curiously and eagerly we are 
bound to ask ourselves why it is that the human spirit 
works so universally and persistently in this way of 
double-dealing with material things. The first and 
most inclusive reason is undoubtedly to be found in 
the very nature of religion itself. By this I mean of 
religion as it exists everywhere and always among the 
human races, in its lowest and least developed spirit- 
ual form. This form I have elsewhere (in my book 
on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Religion’’) called ‘‘ a naive, 
unreflecting spiritism.’’ It is not any. particular, 
positive religion ; it is not totemism, or fetishism, or 
shamanism, or any form of nature-worship, alone or 
by itself considered. But it is the living principle, 
the constructive factor, of them all. it is man’s irre- 
sistible tendency to interpret everything which interests 
him, and especially all such things and events as in- 
fluence his weal or wo, in terms of his own spiritual 
experiences. He himself, a self-conscious spirit, 
endows everything else with spirit. But this spirit- 
ualizing process necessarily partakes of all his own 
mental weaknesses and moral imperfections. 

Man, of necessity, constructs his conception of the 
divine being after the pattern of his own conceptions 
of himself and of his fellow-men. A divided human 
nature, with all its passions and desires unharmonized 
and conflicting, with its estimate of its own interests 
almost entirely of the lower and sensuous order, peo- 
ples the world in which it exists with a motley crowd 
of spirits representing all these passions, desires, and 
interests. Moreover, there is as yet no notion of the 
largeness of the universe conceived of as a unity. 
Especially true is it that there is, and indeed can be, 
no notion of that highest and most worthy kind of 
Unity,—namely, God conceived of as perfect Ethical 
Spirit. So, then, everything which moves, or gives 
any other token of being alive, must be regarded as 
the dwelling-place of some kind of an invisible spirit- 
ual being, in order to account for all the signs of life 
which the material thing is seen, or is imagined, to 
exhibit. 

We now mention another very powerful motive to 
idolatry. All living natural objects are mysterious on 
account of their very possession of life. To the igno- 
rant and unscientific mind, as also to the most accom- 
plished and highly trained man of science, life itself 
is the final, the tnsolved, and unsolvable mystery. 
And modern science is to-day coming around again 
to the recognition of the truth that the mystery of the 
motions and the changes and the development of 
things is an _all-pervading mystery. Stones are no 
longer mere stones. Flowers and plants give signs of 
purposeful and mysterious life which make it difficult 
and even impossible to distinguish them essentially 
from their brethren in the animal kingdom. And 
when the devout scientific observer watches the 
Roentgen rays, or the evolution of the egg of the sea- 
worm, or the behavior of the white blood-corpuscles 
in their valiant fight to save the life of the organism, 
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itis not strange if he feels like falling upon his knees in 
the presence of this awful but beneficent mystery of 
Universal Life. 

But with the ignorant or primitive man some things 
seem obviously much more mystcrious than others ; 
and some things are evidently much more directly 
and intimately related to his own interests than are 
others. There are the birds of the air who direct 
their own flight in such hidden, wonderful ways ; or 
the serpents, whose sinuous and rapid motions and 
deadly poison are astonishing to sight and to touch ; 
or the various forces of nature, which may be sym- 
bolically represented by paintings or by structures of 
metal, clay, and wood, Above all, there is the great- 
est mystery of all, the mystery of his own soul,—or, 
rather, of his several souls, for to savage or primitive 
man he seems-to himself to have three or four or even 
seven souls, Thus he expresses and he facilitates his 
various attitudes of mind toward all these mysterious 
spiritual agencies, on which his happiness depends so 
much, by making images of them, and then worship- 
ing the spirits that are embodied or located in the 
images. He makes an idol or likeness, he worships 
the spirit that is in~it or it as holding the spirit, and 
thus becomes an idolater. 

This general reason, which shows how the lower 
forms of religion itself quite naturally lead to idol- 
worship, may be further analyzed. And what we first 
detect is the low intellectual character of the idolater. 
A lack of that knowledge of the world as a vast, or- 
derly, and rational system which modern science has 
done so much to promote, is one principal reason for 
the practise of idol-worship. And yet, this same 
scientific conception is bringing to the devout soul 
the constant thought of an ever-living and omnipres- 
ent Spirit, whom true religion recognizes and worships 
as the Father, Inspirer, and Redeemer of the spirit 
there is in man. 

But especially responsible for idolatry is the imper- 
fect and low conception of the unity which every per- 
sonal life may attain, and essentially is. . The 
idol-worshiper is apt not to know himself as a real 
unity. Indeed, he is not as yet one spirit, but a dis- 
traught and divided soul. We might almost say that 
he is, partly, as many different devils, or angelic and 
divine tendencies, as are those with which he peoples 
the invisible world and pictorially presents to himself 
for propitiation, deprecation, or devoted service. As 
man—the individual, or the race—grows in the con- 
ception of the nature and the value of personal life, 
as he indeed becomes more truly and perfectly a per- 
son, the intellect outgrows the need of the idol, or 
material representation of the idea. Worship then 
becomes the communion of finite spirit with Infinite 
Spirit. 

The Error of Nature-Worshipers 

Still another reason for idol-worship is weakness of 
imagination. This is a reason from which no human 
mind can wholly escape. And, indeed, we do not 
need to try wholly to escape from the use of material 
imagery to excite and support the imagination in its 
attempt at framing ideas. Before the crucifix the 
most intelligent but devout Christian may not improp- 
erly feel like paying worshipful homage to the divine 
self-sacrificing love in man’s behalf. Before the cru- 
cified saint he may have the same feeling, but this is 
not by any means necessarily idol-worship. I have 
already said that the worshipful feeling in the pres- 
ence of some natural mystery, or scene of natural 
beauty and grandeur, is commendable, and is not 
reprehensible nature-worship. 

I once saw the whole range of the Himalayas, with 
its snows rose-colored by the risiag sun, from the top 
of Prospect Hill, Darjeeling, and I took off my hat 
and worshiped. A Tibetan priest and one lone 
woman were also worshiping the snow-covered moun- 
tains, by bowing and mumbling prayers, and tying 
rags upon the stunted bushes. How did their wor- 
ship differ from mine? In respect of the feelings that 
arose spontaneously, perhaps not essen tially. But in 
respect of the conceptions and practises that reflection 
had evolved or custom enforced, the difference was 
probably very great. And this brings us around 
again to the thought that in the fundamental things 
of feeling all religions are much more nearly alike. 
How often—to appeal to another example—have I 
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seen educated and agnostic Japanese reverentially re- 
move their hats when the sacred mountain, Fujiyama, 
came to view ! : 

But the chief reason for idolatry is, after all, a 
moral defectiveness. Essentially considered, the 
spirit of idol-worship is usually the desire to get some- 
thing of a material sort out of the spirit which the idol 
is thought to symbolize or to embody. Idolatry almost, 
if not quite invariably, includes the thought that by 
gifts, or ceremonies, or other control, we can obtain 
something from the divine being which otherwise 
could not be obtained. The household idols, or 
gods, are the guardians of its interests ; they must 
themselves be deferred to, in order to do their duty by 
the household. ‘The ‘‘ Great White Booddha"’ will 
give sons if the worship and the amount of cash de- 
posited are to his mind. 

The idol is the material image of the worshiper's 
own baser and more selfish, or at least more unspirit- 
ual, self. Therefore, the god that is in the idol, and 
that is worshiped as divine, is much less truly divine 
than is the better, but still slumbering, spirit of the 
worshiper himself. Therefore idol-worship in every 
form is likely to be essentially a moral and spiritual 
degradation. And yet, such 1s the poverty of knowl- 
edge, the weakness of imagination, and the moral im- 
perfection of human nature in the lower stages of its 
religious development, that to destroy idolatry with- 
out substituting some worthier image of God, come 
near to man, may work the destruction of the germs 
of religion itself. And for my part, I never see a 
human being bowing down to wood or stone without 
feelings of sympathetic pity rather than of contempt. 

Finally, we may raise the question why it was that 
the Decalogue, and, indeed, Mosaism in general, was 
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so sternly, and even cruelly, repressive of idolatry. 
In this respect Mosaism is to-day much more exactly 
reproduced by the attitude of Muhammadanism than 
by that of Christianity. The principal considerations 
which answer this question are, I think, the following 
two: In the first place, the worship of idols meant 
the abandonment of Jehovah, the God of Israel ; it 
meant breach of the covenant, or compact, between 
Jehovah and his people, and therefore treason of the 
most flagrant kind. The very first and fundamental 
principle of the covenant with Jehovah was this: 
‘* Thou shalt have no other gods but Me alone.’’ Il 
am Israel's lone God. Therefore no image of any- 
thing, such as are the gods the heathen cultivate, 
shall be made or tolerated among the people that is 
Mine. But it was many weary centuries before the 
worshipers of Jehovah conceived of him as God, in a 
truly spiritual way, and therefore rendered him that 
worship which is in the spirit and in the truth. 

But the second reason for this complete intolerance 
of all semblance of idol-worship is to be found in the 
undoubted fact that idolatry among the peoples. sur- 
rounding Israel, as elsewhere in the ancient world, 
and to-day among tribes of low moral culture, is the 
accompaniment of abominable lewdness and other 
forms of immorality. ‘This fact the very expression 
used to characterize such an act of infidelity toward 
Jehovah is intended to emphasize. Jehovah-worship 
and idol-worship could not exist together ; for Israel’s 
God was a God of righteousness as well as an Alone 
God. But with human nature now, as then, the only 
effective cure of the evil of idolatry is, —for the idola- 
ter's mind, spiritual enlightenment, and for the idola- 
ter's heart; spiritual purification. 

SEOUL, KorREa. 





A RULER IN ISRAEL 


BY IAN MACLAREN 





(Concluded from the Times of June 29) 


HILE this remarkable woman was 
always willing to receive the minis- 
ter, and while she gave him an 
enormous amount of shrewd ad- 
vice, she always demanded a pro- 
fessional repayment. When she 

E had answered his questions and 

) set —= he had satisfied her demands, Her 

Ben. Majesty then composed herself 

suddenly in her chair for religious 

Leaning back in the slightest degree and 





exercises. 
veiling the keenness of her eyes with an expression 
of solemnity, she would fold her hands upon her 
lap, and address Carmichael in an artificially soft- 
ened tone, ‘‘ Now that is enough of worldly conver- 
sation for to-day ; say some good words to me, and 
conclude with prayer; I also expect the Lord's 


Prayer and the benediction.’’ An awful silence fol- 
lowed, and Carmichael used to tell his wife that he 
never conducted a private service with such restraint 
and difficulty. Mrs. Grimond expected an exposition 
of Scripture or an exhortation on duty—she did not 
care which—and one of her conditions was that it 
should last at least ten minutes ; if Carmichael stopped 
short of that time, which she seemed to know by in- 
stinct, he would hear her murmur, ‘‘ More good words, 
if you please, sir, 1 don't like short measure.’’ 

He was aware that behind this becoming mask of 
reverence her keen intellect was weighing every word 
he said, and her cynical humor playing around him ; 
that any want of connection in his little address, or 
anything like sentiment in his prayer, would be in- 
stantly detected and despised. The highest praise he 
could hope for was, ‘‘ Very clear and appropriate,”’ 
and she might perhaps add, ‘‘1 canna bear thae min- 
isters whose expositions are a rimble-ramble of dis- 
connected texts, and who go wandering in their 
prayers through all the countries o’ the world. ‘We 
pray for. London, we pray for Paris, we pray for 
Rome,’ havers like that because the man doesn't 
know what to pray for. ‘Lord give us power,’ one of 
them said, ‘give us power, give us more power ;’ 
what he wanted was ideas, and yet he would forget to 
pray for the king.’’ When Carmichael suspected 
that he had fallen into a mood of heated and un- 
healthy sentiment, he found no better cure than to 
place himself under the cold spray of Mrs. Grimond’s 
remorseless criticism, but there were -times when he 


could have wished that her keen intellect had been 
softened by the gentler emotions. 

Her family, which consisted of a widowed daughter 
approaching seventy years of age, and her daughters, 
who were not in their first youth, would not have com- 
plained if“Mys*“Griniond’s hand had been lighter, 
and the household régime had been more touched by 
sentiment. It was inevitable that they should call 
her grannie, but the word, which suggests weakness 
and tenderness, was outrageously unsuitable, for Mrs. 
Grimond was in every sense of the word the head of 
the household. She used to often explain that her 
daughter had been a difficult child to rear, and that she 
had no claims to her own admirable constitution; 
she was prepared at any time for her removal in what 
she would consider comparatively early age ; and her 
granddaughters she treated as absolute children. 
Neither mother nor daughters were allowed a voice or 
a share in family affairs. They were only her mes- 
sengers and assistants, who received instructions and 
carried them out to the best of their ability, which 
Mrs. Grimond did more than hint was extremely lim- 
ited. 

‘«My daughter takes from her father, who was a 
very worthy man ; yes,’’ she would add reflectively, 
‘*a worthy man, and in many ways we were very well 
suited to each other.’” From which you were left to 
gather that the late Mr. Grimond had not been en- 
dowed with opulence of mind, and that his wife had 
guided him through the affairs of life. ‘1 have 
every respect for his memory,’ she would sometimes 
say, ‘‘and I have no. complaint of my married life ; 
there are women who need a. protector, and I judge 
no widow who marries again, but I have seen no 
reason to change my estate."’ No one could help 
admiring her admirable courage and practical capa- 
city, but one was bound to sympathize with her fam- 
ily, who were reduced to the. condition of nonentities 
under her shadow. She retained the keys of the 
household, down to the most insignificant, in her iron 
grasp, regarding them as the scepter of authority ; 
she arranged every detail of the household round, and 
ordered every singi®,article which came into the 
home ; she sent incisive messages to the tradespeople, 
and overlooked ‘the servants with an unfailing eve. 
‘The little world of the home had its ‘center in that 
armchair, and before its occupant every one trembled; 
nothing went on she did not know,.and nothing was 
allowed she did not approve. While it was a great 
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grief to her that she did not arrange the servants’ 
dresses, she dictated to her own belongings what they 
should wear, and would infallibly detect the smallest 
independence of personal taste. 

Jupiter himself is said occasionally to nod, and 
Mrs. Grimond had one sign of advanced years. Her 
eyesight was perfect, and her hand as steady as ever ; 
her hearing was fearfully good when anything was 
being said behind her back ; and she had still a firm 
step. Her memory, extending over such a long 
range, was amazing in its accuracy, but she some- 
times lost perspective and forgot the lapse of time, 
imagining persons in the early and later periods of 
her life to be contemporaries. 

‘«The minister of the parish in my girlhood *’— 
and Mrs. Grimond allowed herself the luxury of rem- 
iniscence—‘‘was the Rev. Dr. McLarty. He was a 
tall and handsome man, who did not run about his 
parish like a bagman selling buttons, or a tax-gath- 
erer collecting the poor rate. Na, na, there were 
wiselike clergymen in those days who knew their po- 
sition and went through their parishes like lords. His 
word was law in his own business. And why not? 
Isn't it reason that if a.doctor gives his prescription, 
and the people take the medicine, that when a min- 
ister tells them their duty they should do it, without 
arguing ? 

‘«He baptized me,’’ continued Mrs. Grimond, 
‘cand he heard me say the Catechism, and he would 
speak to me on the road. ‘Well, Jean, is that you? 
you are growing a big girl ; do what the Bible tells 
you and you'll grow up to be a good woman, and 
don't forget your prayers, lassie.’ Then he would 
take a pinch of snuff and go on his way with a:stately 
walk that it was a pleasure to see. I never forgot 
what he said, Mr. Carmichael ; that is how I’ ve come 
to be what 1 am.’’ And Mrs. Grimond nodded with 
great complacency. 

‘* Aye, and he married me, and that was not yes- 
terday, for I was just twenty the month before. It 
was a very fine ceremony, and he gave Grimond some 
very sound advice, which I used to bring from time 
to time to his mind. He told him that he had ob- 
tained a most valuable gift in his wife, and that he 
must show himself worthy of her ; that he must work 
hard to provide a respectable home for her, and that 
he would never regret it if he consulted his wife in 
everything. . No man ever had the marriage state put 
better before him than Grimond, and I'm bound to 
say that with a little assistance from me he discharged 
his duty. Dr. McLarty was a wise man, and -very 
genial—oh, aye, he could unbend on a proper occa- 
sion. _ After the service was over he sdt down at the 
breakfast, and afore a’ was done he sang the ‘Laird 
o’ Cockpen’ ; that was his custom on such occasions, 
and very pleasant. There's a time to pray, Mr. Car- 
michael, and there's a time to sing, and the old min- 
isters could do both, and they knew when. But you 
would know Dr. McLarty yourself,’’ And this was 
Mrs. Grimond’s lapse. ‘*He would be about your 
time, 1 wouldna say, but he might be at college with 
you.”’ 

As Dr. McLarty, when a gentleman of about sev- 
enty years of age, had had the honor of marrying 
Mrs, Grimond in the year 1810, and it was now 
1885, if Carmichael had been his college contempo- 
rary the minister of St. Jude’s would have occupied 
a premier position for longevity in modern times, and 
might fairly have claimed a place with the fathers 
before the Flood. When he delicately explained that 
Dr. McLarty was somewhat in advance of him, Mrs. 
Grimond would awake to the sénse of the past and 
adroitly change the subject, glancing round to see 
whether any one had detected this slip. 

Her hand was so heavy and the domestic world 
suffered so much from the unceasing change of serv- 
ants, who came hopefully and departed full of indigna- 
tion at the close of a month, if indeed they were not 
dismissed. on an hour's notice by this unrelenting 
despot, that the health of her daughter was breaking 
down, and Carmichael thought it his duty to inter- 
vene. He was warned it was taking his life in his 
hands, and notwithstanding all he had seen of Her 
Majesty and all he had heard from her lips, he had 
no idea what she was in the sacred department of 
family government, and with what feelings she re- 
garded an intruder. But he was. young, and had the 
confidence which is rich in early years and departs 
with a sadder experience of life; so he resolved to 
make the venture, and he arranged in his own mind 
a method of cunning diplomacy. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Grimond,’’ after she had given him 
the very opportunity. he desired by relating the last 
exasperating incident.in the kitchen, ‘this is very 
disappointing and worrying, and I quite agree with 

( Continued on page 358, third column) 
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LESSON FOR .JINLY 28 (Exod. 32: 1-8; 30-35) 





eine 


COMMON VERSION 


1 And when the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down out of the mount, the 
people gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us gods, 
which shall go before us; for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, we wot not what is become of 
him. 

2 And Aaron said unto them, Break off the 
golden earrings, which are in the ears of your 
wives, of your sons, and of your daughters, 
and bring ‘hem unto me. ; 

3 And all the people brake off the golden 
earrings which were in their ears, and brought 
them unto Aaron. 

4 And he received ¢hem at their hand, and 
fashioned it with a graving tool, after he had 
made it a molten calf: and they said, These 
de thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt. 

5 And when Aaron saw i?#, he built an altar 
before it ; and Aaron made proclamation, and 
said, To morrow is a feast to the LORD. 

6 And they rose up early on the morrow, 
and offered burnt offerings, and brought peace 
offerings ; and the people sat down to eat and 
to drink, and rose up to play. 

7 4 And the LORD said unto Moses, Go, 
get thee down; for thy people, which thou 
broughtest out of the land of Egypt, have cor- 
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1 And when the people saw that Moses de- 
layed to come down from the mount, the 
people gathered themselves together unto 
Aaron, and said unto him, Up, make us 
1 gods, which shall go before us; for as for 
this Moses, the man that brought us up ‘out 
of the land of Egypt, we know not what is 
become of him. 2 And Aaron said unto them, 
Break off the golden rings, which are in the 
ears of your wives, of your sons, and of your 
daughters, and bring them unto me. 3 And 
all the people brake off the golden rings which 
were in their ears, and brought them unto 
Aaron. 4 And he received it at their hand, 
and fashioned it with a graving tool, and made 
it a molten calf: and they said, ? These are 
thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out 
of the land of Egypt. 5 And when Aaron saw 
this, he built an altar before it; and Aaron 
made proclamation, and said, To-morrow 
shall be a feast to Jehovah. 6 And they rose 
up early on the morrow, and offered burnt- 
offerings, and brought peace-offerings ; and 
the people sat down to eat and to drink, and 
rose up to play. 

7 And Jehovah spake unto Moses, Go, get 
thee down ; for thy people, that thou brought- 
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LESSON 4. JULY 28. THE GOLDEN CALF 


Exodus 32 : 1-8, 30-35. (Read Exod. 32-34.) Memory verses : 34, 35 
Golden Text: My little children, guard yourselves from idols.—1 John § : 21 





COMMON VERSION 


8 They have turned aside quickly out of the 
way which I commanded them: they have 
made them a molten calf, and have worshipped 
it, and have sacrificed thereunto, and ‘said, 
These de thy gods, O Israel, which have 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 


30 § And it came to pass on the morrow, 
that Moses said unto the people, Ye have 
sinned a great sin: and now I will go up unto 
the LORD; peradventure I shall make an 
atonement for your sin. 

31 And Moses returned unto the LORD, and 
said, Oh, this people have sinned a great sin, 
and have made them gods of gold. 

32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written. 

33 And the LORD said unto Moses, Who- 
soever hath sinned against me, him will I blot 
out of my book. 

34 Therefore now go, lead the people unto 
the place of which | have spoken unto thee : 
behold, mine Angel shall go before thee : nev- 
ertheless in the day when I visit I will visit 
their sin upon them. ; 

35 And the LorD plagued the people, be- 
cause they made the calf, which Aaron made. 
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themselves : 8 they have turned aside quickly 
out of the way which I commanded them : 
they have made them a molten calf, and have 
worshipped -it, and have sacrificed unto it, 
and said, ‘These are thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 


30 And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned a 
great sin: and now I will go up unto Jeho- 
vah ; peradventure I shall make atonement 
for your sin. 3r And Moses returned unto 
Jehovah, and said, Oh, this people have sinned 
a great sin, and have made them gods of gold. 
32 Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin—; 
and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written. 33 And Jeho- 
vah said unto Moses, Whosoever hath sinned 
against me, him will I blot out of my book. 
34 And now f°, lead the people unto the 

face of which I have spoken unto thee: be- 

old, mine angel shall go before thee ; never- 
theless in the day when I visit, I will visit their 
sin upon them. 35 And Jehovah smote the 
people, because they made the calf, which 
Aaron made. 


1Or,agod 2% Or, This 1s thy God 





rupted themselves : 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT did the children of Israel say the golden 
calf stood for? Jehovah, of course. They 
knew too much about God to deny him, or to 

desert him. They wanted him to be their God still, 
and they wanted to be his people. But they wanted 
to worship him in a different way from what he ad- 
vised. hat was all. 

And that is the only reason why God’s own people 
—good Christian people—worship.the golden calf to- 
day. They—no, let’s be frank and say ‘‘ we”’-—we 
don’t call it a golden calf, we don’t call it worship, 
when we put money into pretty nearly the chief place 
inour lives. Butitis both. It is idol-worship, plain 
and simple. 

Let us see, now, whether it is fair to make this in- 
cident in Israel’s early wilderness-experience an 
opportunity for studying again ‘‘the peril of a mind 
to be rich” (1 Tim. 6: 9). It was not riches, or 
love of money, that was the particular temptation of 
Israel at this time. We must be fair to them and 
recognize that. But are there not many things in 
common between the ancient temptation before which 
they fell so many times after this first failure of theirs, 
and the modern temptation of riches, aptly named 
to-day the golden calf, before which so many of God's 
children are falling? Our study of the incident 
should answer the question. 

The people had, under Moses’ leadership, made a 
sacred blood covenant of love with God, and had 
accepted and pledged themselves to keep the Ten 
Words as part of that loving covenant. For the 
sequence of events just preceding this lesson, see 
Professor Beecher’s third paragraph, on ‘‘ Time.” 
If they had only realized that a time of special tempt- 
ing was sure to follow the time of special privilege! 
See what Mr. Gordon, in his first paragraph, says 
about this. 

But things moved slowly after this. A week, two 
weeks, a month,—and Moses, who had gone to be 
with God in the mount, for the people's interests, 
had not returned. Perhaps he would never return. 
It was time to do something! And the thing that 
naturally suggested itself‘was to worship in the way 
that all the rest of the world at that time was wor- 
shiping: by the idol. We won't give up God, but we 
will worship him in a different way from what He 
and Moses advised. That this was a perfectly natu- 
ral thought is shown in Professor Sanders’ first para- 
graph. Sin usually has some ‘ natural”’ prompting. 

Of course this decision was not reached in an in- 
stant. It came gradually, as Professor Beecher sug- 
gests in his comment on verse 1. 

It will cost something to do this, was the word from 
their leader, Aaron. But they are ready to meet the 
cost, whatever it is: off come the earrings and per- 
haps the rest of the golden jewelry, and cheerfully it 
is sacrificed for the new cause. Who counts the cost 
when worshiping an idol ? asks Mr. Ridgway (secorid 
paragraph). And notice how careful they are to’ be 
loyal to Jehovah (v. 4). Did they realize what that 
plural, gods, was leading to ? -(Prof.-Beecher, on v:-£): 


est up out of the land of Egypt, have corrupted 


We are all pretty hard on Aaron for what he did. 
True, there is not a word of real excuse that can be 
made for him. But have we nevér done anything 
like what he did ? 

That this strange kind of Jehovah+worship was 
accompanied by practises that were never meant to 
have any place in the God-ordered lives of men and 
women, though common enough in idol-worship the 
world over, seems evident (vs. 6, 19, 25). More than 
one of the Ten Words is usually broken when we set 
out to depart just a trifle from one alone. 

The ending of it all was not pleasant. There came 
a swift, tragic, physical punishment,—the shedding 





This is the Last Week 


with which your pupils can begin Mystery Box 
work if they wish to win a place on the Honor 
Roll that closes October 1, 1907. It will con- 
tain the names of those who answer correctly 
ten questions in each of any ten weeks before 
October 1. 

The plan works successfully whether the 
class is together or scattered for the summer. 
Send for free leaflet of interesting plans, and 
let us send you enough copies of any one issue 
of the Times free to supply your entire class. 





Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this tssue; or in the Bible. 


1, Why is it that a crowd tests a man’s strength 
severely ? 

2. What happens when we determine to worship 
what we like ? 
3. Near what famous mountain was the golden 
calf made ? ; 
4. What did the Southern pilot pride himself on 
knowing about a river ? 

5. Where had the Israelites been accustomed to 
see idol worship ? ; 

6. What does the god of gold postpone ? | 

7; What. was Aaron’s excuse to Moses? 

8. Mention some of the idols that were exhibited 
by the Salvation Army. 

9. How many years after this time did Christ 
live ? 

10. How ‘much money is idolatry said to cost 
China ? 

11. What did Moses do with the golden calf? 

12. What did Tennyson, say about prayer? 

13.-In.what respect does. Moses. now appear as a 
greater character than ever before? 

14. What is a never failing passport to the Father? 

15. Mention passages in the Psalms and the Acts 
that refer to this incident ? 
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of the blood of about three thousand men. And the 
spiritual punishment was worse; the stain and 
heredity of this sin went on for more than the third 
and fourth generation, for the coming generations 
kept repeating it and passing it on. oses’ self- 
sacrificing heroism and God’s loving mercy are the 
only bright spots in the picture. 

ow let us set our present-day golden calf picture 
alongside and discover whether there are any re- 
semblances. 

God warned his children against the dangers of 
idol-worship. Christ plainly warned his followers 
against the dangers of riches. A rich man might be 
true to him and enter the Kingdom, he said, but only 
because with God all things are possible, even the 
saving of a man with the handicap of money against 
him. How many Christian people live as though 
they really believed Christ on that point? How many 
show their distrust of his knowledge by deliberately 
seeking the thing that he has warned against? Idol- 
worship, says Mr. Pierson (fourth and fifth para- 
graphs), costs China one hundred million dollars. 
But what has it cost America ? 

Impatience was what started the children of Israel 
thinking about idols. God has promised to provide 
for his children’s every physical need. But when the 
provisions come slowly, do we ever get impatient, 
and want a short cut to the immediate abundance 
that we think would be such a blessing? Is not im- 
patience to reach a seemingly desirable goal the 
great trouble with present-day wealth-hunters ? 

‘‘ Everybody” was worshiping idols in those days; 
‘‘everybody” is rich, or going after riches, to-day. 
We simply must fall in line, or drop out of the race. 
So the private golden calf is installed alongside the 
family altar,—if that hasn't already disappeared. 

Of course none of those Israelites thought that the 
golden calf was anything initself. Jehovah was to 
be honored by it, that was all. And of course no- 
body to-day cares for money in itself. It is only de- 
sirable because of what one can do with it. And 
chief among our reasons for wanting it, always, is the 
good we could do with it. It would be such a joy to 
give freely to the poor, and to every good work, as 
we cannot do now ! 

Almost startling, is it not ? the similarity between 
those senseless, ungrateful, sinful Israelites, and our 
own cultured, enlightened Christian selves. When 
will God’s children really be willing to a Him and 
Him only in the place of the golden calf ? 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue) 


For a profoundly interesting study of mankind’s reasons 
for idolatry,-be sure to use the article by one of the most 
famous living psychologists, Professor Ladd, on page 351. 

Was _the Israelites’ worship of the golden calf more un- 
reasonable than the skepticism and agnosticism of our 
land ? (Howie, last.) 

How India worships the golden calf to-day (Pierson, 1-3). 

The Hiridoo folly of trying to combine two religions. Is 
this never done in America? (Illustrations, 1.) 

Giving the golden calf credit that belongs to God (Illus- 
trations, 3). ’ 

A modern-exhibition-of idols (Illustrations, 6). 
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Some American boys’ idols (Foster, last). 
A series of searching questions for class study (Dunning, 
throughout). 

Professor Sanders, in Section III, fourth paragraph, 
raises an interesting question, Are we repudiating God 
when we try to improve upon or differ with his plans and 
instructions ? 

Do religious compromises pay ? (Gordon, 4.) 
Moses and Aaron strikingly contrasted (Gerdon, 2). 


PHILADELPHIA, 





When you determine to worship what you like, it 
ts well to remember that you will be like what you 
worship. . 


ee 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


LACE.—Near the base of Mount Sinai. 
Persons.— Moses. ‘The people who constituted 
the representative camp of Israel. Aaron the 
brother of Moses, who afterward became high priest : 
aman who thought it was better to join his people 
in doing wrong than to risk losing his influence over 

them by refusing to do the wrong. 

Time.—The record is that the ten commandments 
were given orally from the mountain, that afterward 
ehovah gave certain other legislation through 
loses ; namely, the religious laws in Exodus 20: 
22-26, and the code of ‘‘ ordinances’’ in chapters 21-23. 
On the basis of these commandments and ordinances, 
rehearsed orally and afterward written, Israel en- 
tered into covenant with Jehovah, confirming it with 
a sacrifice (Exod. 24 : 1-8). Then, in the mountain, 
Moses received instructions as to the tent of meeting 
and its furniture and priesthood and worship, and 
received the two tables of stone (Exod. 24 : 9-31 : 18). 
The notes of time concerning these events include 
three days plus six days plus forty days (Exod. 19: 
11, 16, and 24: 16; 18), following ‘‘ the same day”’ of 
the third month of the year in which Israel left Egypt 
(Exod. 19: 1). It took some time to construct the 
golden calf, and time was also occupied with the dis- 
cussions that preceded and the festival preparations 
that’ followed. Date the whole in the month that 
began in June of that year. By the biblical data the 
year seems to have been B. C. 1498. But see what is 

said on the lessons for June 9 and July 14. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—Gathered themselves; Literally, ‘‘ The 
people assembled itself upon Aaron.” A formal as- 
sembly was held. Of course this was preceded by 
discussions and by the forming of schemes. What 
they wanted waS’ symbols of the one God. The 
golden calf seems to be spoken of in the plural be- 
cause the introducing of it was potentially the intro- 
ducing of any number of parallel symbols. 

Verses 2-4.—Break off the golden rings, etc.: 
Aaron is a shrewd man. He sees to it that they shall 
all have a part in the new religion, and shall be com- 
mitted to it.—Fashioned it with a graving tool: 





























Fashioned the molds for casting the metal, and the 
wooden core on which the cast sections were to be 
put together. Doubtless Aaron did this work only 
in the sense of employing workmen to do it.—A4 
molten calf: A structure formed by casting, not by 
mere gilding or plating. Not necessarily a figure of 
a young calf, but perhaps of a grown animal. 
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Verses 5-6.—A feast to Jehovah: There is no 
hint that they intended the worship of any other 
God. They violated the second commandment, not 
the first. o their minds a religion was an indis- 
pensable requisite of a state. ‘They regarded Jeho- 
vah as for them the only God, who had brought them 
out of Egypt. They felt the need of symbols-which 
should make his presence visible. Now that Moses 
was gone, they no longer felt bound by his austere 
ideas. They desired something warmer than he had 
given them, something more artistic, something that 
should more directly appeal to the senses. 

Verse 30.—On the morrow: The intercession of 
Moses began without delay. According to Deuter- 
onomy (g : 18, 25) it lasted forty days before he went 
into the mountain the second time. This is con- 
firmed by the details (Deut. 9 ; Exod. 33). 

Verses 31-33.—Z7hy book: It was a generation 
familiar with writjng. 

Verse 34.—Jehovah had promised his own presence, 
in the person of the Angel, to lead Israel and give 
him possession of the land (Exod. 23: 20-23). For the 
sin of the se calf he has revoked the promise, 
though for Moses’ sake he refrains from destroying 
the people, and permits Moses to do the best he can 
with them (Exod. 32: 7-14). Moses is*not satisfied 
with this, but presses for a renewal of the promise, 
which he gains. ‘*And now, go lead the people 
unto the place of which I spake to thee saying, 
‘Behold, mine Angel shall go before thee.’ And 
2 the day when I visit I will visit their sin upon 
them.” 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
















Se 
riental Lesson-Light 
==+-->.. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - © 


P, make us gods, which shall go before us ; for 
as for this Moses, the man that brought us up 
out of the land of Egypt, we know not what 

ts become of him(v. 1). ‘This apostasy and this re- 
bellion of Israel was only surpassed later by their 
neighbors and cousins, the Arabs; for no sooner was 
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the death of Muhammad reported than his followers, 
the citizens of Medina, rose up in rebellion against the 
Coreish ; Monotheism and Muhammadanism were 
everywhere renounced and a return to idolatr 
was reported from every part of Arabia, which, for 
the past twelve years had been subject to Allah and 
his prophet. 

‘*From every quarter in rapid succession came 
news of spreading disaffection. ‘The collectors of 
tithes, the Legates and Presidents of Muhammad, 
throughout the provinces, all in fact, who represented 
the authority of Islam, fled or were expelled. The 
faithful, wherever found, were massacred, some of 
the confessors suffering a cruel death, Mecca and 
Tayif wavered”; but Abu Bekr, acting a most Moses- 
like part, reduced chaos to order, and Arabia is for- 
ever cleansed from its ancient idolatry. 

og have made them a molten calf, and have 
worshipped it, and have sacrificed unto it (v. 8). 
‘*It is incredible that the children of -Israel, with 
Aaron at their head, should have done things so ab- 
surd! Was there no one among them who could 
think?” Thus says my daughter, Canada, twelve 
years of age. Yet she can see about her such cus- 
toms as this: ‘‘ One cutteth a tree out of the forest, 
the work of the hands of the workman with the axe. 
They deck it with silver and with gold, they fasten 
it with nails and with hammers.” ‘ He burneth part 
thereof in the fire, one part of it he roasteth roast, and 
the residue thereof he maketh a god, even his graven 
image; he falleth down unto it and worshippeth, and 
prayeth unto it, and saith, Deliver me.” ittle won- 
der is it then if American children of that or any age, 
who are not personally familiar with such religions, 
fail to understand them or believe them possible. 
But an evangelical Oriental said to me, in effect, 
‘*thou art the man”; for he added, ‘‘ the polytheism 
and idolatry of my country are less absurd than the 
atheism, or at least scepticism and agnosticism, of 
your people.” Shall we take this to heart? 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
% 
Every time men make their own gods, they show 


how impossible it would be Jor men to invent the 
true God. 
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Facing a Riotous Mob 
By S. D. Gordon 


HIS story is a sad break after what we have been 
having. .The remarkable march out of Egypt, 
the overwhelming victory of the red-tinged sea, 

the glory-topped mount, the very voice of God; and 
now, after only a few short weeks, a calf and inde- 
cent dancing! After special privileges, look out for 
special testings and temptings; testings by God, 
temptings by Satan. Satan is always on the heels 
of God. Two doors open out of every path, side b 
side, one down and one up, and only a thin doartealh 
in between. When you have had a vision of God, 
better watch your feet. The ground at the foot of 
the mount of vision is both slanting and slippery. 
Elijah stood his ground before the mob on Carmel 
with rare boldness, but lost his footing on the plain 
before a woman’s threat. After the opened heavens 
comes the wilderness; after the great sight of trans- 
figuring glory, the sorry sight of disfiguring sin; after 
the Macedonian vision, stripes and stocks and a damp 
dungeon. When God's voice has come to you there 
is special need to both watch‘and pray. 

Most men will do 7” a crowd what they will not do 
alone, both bad things and good. ‘They may be sorry 
afterward, or glad. Under Moses’ leadership these 
people had made a covenant with God, gladly pledg- 
ing the allegiance of their lives. Now in his absence, 
under immature, upstart leadership among them- 
selves, always so common, they swing clear around 
to the opposite pole of conduct, speak contemptuous! 
of their best friend, and turn from God to a calf. 
Better watch keenly the sort of crowd you get into, 
big or little. You are pretty sure to be carried alon 
by those you go with. A crowd tests a man’s auaneth 
severely. Aaron proved to be untempered steel; 
he lost his edge against this crowd. Moses made the 
crowd lose its edge against his hardened steel blade. 
How is the edge of your ideal. standing up against 
the friction and hack of the crowd you are in? 

The best evidence of strength is ¢he steady going, 
day by day, when the colored lights are all out, the 
music silent, the magnetic leader gone, and you 
are dependent wholly \pon the inner purpose. Not 
the fine flush of feeling under excitement, but the 
calm, steady purpose of the will tells the strength of 
one’s conviction. _It was easy to respond -eagerly to 
God with the blinding lightning before their eyes, 
and the great voice sounding in their ears, but under 
the test of steady going, with these outer things re- 
moved, there was saddest failure. These people had 
mounted up on wings as eagles,—that was a great 


flight out of Egypt; they had even done pretty well 
in the running stage; but they failed dismally in the 
walking stage. The walk-step is the hardest to get 
and to keep. 

Aaron was the father of all such as make religious 
compromises. He had a smooth knack of en ee! 
things. He proclaimed a feast ‘‘ unto Jehovah.” But 
the people were thinking of the old Egyptian orgies, 
and said bluntly, ‘‘ these are thy gods.’ They were 
honest, at least, in openly expressing their desires. 
Aaron was trying to keep in touch with both sides. 
And that is impossible with right hanging in the 
scales. He was too cowardly to resist the popular 
demand of this insistent, shouting crowd. But he had 
his conscience and Moses to settle with. The calf 
satisfied the crowd; they didn’t care for the phrase- 
ology. The wording of the proclamation was meant 
for his protesting conscience and for Moses. A com- 
promise aims to avoid a break, a stormy scene; 
things must be kept smooth; stormy scenes are in 
bad form. But as soon as Moses arrived there was a 
distinct break, and a big storm. Aaron would get 
along comforta bly with the crowd, and yet be able to 
make a smooth explanation to his conscience and to 
Moses. His descendants are not among the lost ten 
tribes. 

Sin ts black. But constant contact with God is 
needful to be able to see and feel how black it is. 
Moses, coming straight from the presence of God into 
the midst of these dancers, was horrified at their sin. 
Aaron, on the lower level, had listened and yielded, 
and then lied in explanation. On the lower levels the 
vision blurs, the ideas get mixed, the ideals grow 
foggy. White in contact with black is apt to become 
dirty-white, then gray, and darker gray, and then 
maybe as black as the black. Fresh from the white 

resence of God, their sin looked a dead black to 

oses. You can tell how near to God a man is by 
how black, or otherwise, sin looks to him. Sin is 
black, pitch black, pot black. Does it look so to you ? 
Is your life white on black, or only dirty-white in the 
contrast, or gray or a re od gray ? A man needs to 
keep the mountain standard of sin sharply defined 


while his path leads down along the earth levels. 

It costs to be pure. Moses did something before 
he went back to plead with God. He risked his life 
with this passion-swept mob of men and women. 
They might have mobbed him to death. More than 
once afterward they tried to. They could easily have 
done it, apart from divine interference. This, likely, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Exod. 32 : 1-8; 30-35) 


. was what Aaron was.afraid of. A mob dead bent on 
something is an extremely dangerous thing to oppose. 
Many a man has lost his life in that way. Moses 
risked his. There is no finer instance of courage in 
dealing with a hot-headed mob. Moses may not have 
thought of that side; likely not, in his anger against 
their sin. And he did more; he called upon those 
who would stand up for the right to risk their lives, 
too. There was blood-shedding before there was 

ace. ‘here always must be with such radical dit- 
erences as here. here never yet has been lasting 

ace without blood-letting where right is involved. 
Right, sacrificed, refuses to be still. Sin must be 
faced and ‘settled with. Wherever there is sin there 
is blood-letting. So only comes peace. It always 
costs to be pure. 

The great test of character is sacrifice of self. 
Aaron sadly failed here. He saved himself from the 
mob by yielding to their desires. In saving himself 
he sacrificed God's ideals and three thousand lives. 
Moses held his ideals dearer than his life. He would 
sacrifice himself to save the ideals. He boldly risked 
his life to the rage of the mob, quelled the riot, cowed 
the crowds, and then offered to sacrifice his life to 
God as an atonement for their sin. He would sacri- 
fice himself to these people to save his ideals, and 
then sacrifice himself for them to save their souls. 
It was the great sacrifice of great purity first, and 
then of greatlove. But his offer could not be accepted. 
‘No man can by any means redeem his brother, nor 

ive to God a ransom for him.” That was reserved 
or Another, a greater. 

Manison, N. J. 
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The most intimate acguaintance with the best 
laws may be accompanied by the worst living. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


P, make us gods, which shall go before us, etc. 

(v. 1.) Right after the commandment, the 
blood covenant and Exodus 24: 7. How soon 

a good resolution can be forgotten! How quickly peo- 
ple can drop! With Moses present they could be 
good. Are you good in the presence of others? The 
value of a noble friend. The good wife is the making 
of many a man—most men. Name the men you 


know in this town who haye gone to the dogs after’ 
0 


wife’s death. The power of eariy training. Impor- 
tance of good surroundings in youth. Sunday-school 
and church attendance. Note the contempt, .‘‘ this 
Moses.” Such is popularity, if that is what you 
crave. Awful depravity of the natural man. ow 
much better are you than these Nile valley serfs? 
You kissed your mother and promised her you would 
not—and straightway went and did (Rom. 7 : 18-25). 


And Aaron said unto them, etc. (v. 2.) Under a 
weak leader the people stray and suffer. Aaron's 
failure cost the lives of three thousand (Exod. 32 : 28). 
Weak men are always finding trouble. The man 
who comes home drunk ‘‘ met a few friends."”" The 
bankrupt couldn’t say ‘‘no” and went on the note. 
You will not be a Christian because of *‘ the fellows 
_ run with.” Aaron wanted to do right, but he 
ad a rubber backbone. Firmness, boldness, fear- 
lessness, are qualities for leadership—down at the 
mill and everywhere. Do your duty with spirit and 
energy, and opposition turns tail. Who cares for 
earrings when serving the Devil! Who counts the 
cost when worshiping an idol ! What is your tobacco 
bill? The weak, mob-swayed Aaron makes us think 
of Pilate (John 1g: 12). 

Fashioned it with a graving tool (v. 4). The peo- 
ple were set on an old-fashioned Nile Valley ‘+ good 
time,” and so poured in the ‘ borrowed” jewelry. 
Aaron did the rest. When bent on sinning against 
God, there are Aarons, who ought to know better, to 
help you along. I used to know a pastor who was an 
expert cocktail maker, The Devil likes to get hold 
of a religious weakling. Remember Peter (Matt. 26: 
74). Read Aaron’s whine in Exodus 32 : 22-24. ‘Then 
read on and compare how the masterly man does 
things. In this case, what do you find to be the 
wages of sin ? 

To-morrow. . .. On the morrow... rose up to 
flay (vs. 5, 6). If sometimes you think God a little 

ard on idolaters you don’t realize what Bible idol 
worship really was. Verse twenty-five gives a little 
hint, and you can guess what the “ play ” was like ! 
Making men good by outward pressure always a 
failure. Only one sure way (John 3: 6, 7). Lapsing 
into idolatry of the Egyptian and Canaanitish sort 
the chief business of the Hebrews for years afterward, 
and at last. worked their ruin. 


I shall make atonement for your sin (v. 30). What 
a difference when the strong leader bursts upon the 
Scene! Their sin a terrible one. Moses went to the 
very best place. Their only hope from destruction 
was that Moses’ intercession would be successful. 

ou never know the value of friends. Ever have 
one intercede for you for a job—or a reinstatement in 


. a job you have lost? How did 
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Suppose it had been for your life! How do you feel 
toward the Great Intercessor ? (Heb. 7: 25.) Perhaps 
some oneis even now praying for you. ‘ More things 
are wrought by prayer than this world dreams of,” 
says Tennyson. 


Oh, this people have sinned... blot me... outa 
thy bvok (vs. 31, 32). ‘Take a good look at that little 
prayer, itis a grand one. Paul felt the same way 
(Rom. 9: 3). Do you, teacher, for your class? Moses 
never appears in a nobler light. God's honor at 
stake, Moses stands against his brother. God's 
honor vindicated, Moses ready to die for the sinful 
people. . ‘To die the only way atonement could be 
made (Lev. 17: 11; Heb. 9: 22). God would not let 
Moses die, and their sin was not atoned for ; see last 
verse in chapter. When Jesus said, ‘‘Let me go 
down and die for the world’s sin,’’ God said, ‘* Go.” 
And all are saved—but you? (1 Tim. 1:15; John 
3: 16). 


a ad 


feel toward him? . 
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Whosoever hath sinned... will] blot out (v. 33). 
We cannot take another’s guilt. Cannof‘lift the load 
of sin from our nearest and dearest. David and 
Absalom (2 Sam. 18 : 33). Only in fiction where the 
judge lets the guiltless take the place of the guilty. 
Only one sin-bearer in the world. If He does not 
bear your sin you are a lost man (Acts 4: 12). Aaron 
doubtless thought this little ‘fun would not amount 
tomuch. The consequences of wrong-doing always 
more serious than wrong-doer supposed. Cannot 
arrest consequences of sin after committal. Pardon of 
the murderer won’t bring back the victim. This inci- 
dent made a great impression on the nation. David 
speaks of it (Psa. 106: 19, etc.). Stephen also (Acts 
7-: 39, etc.). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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What a rebuke to our selfishness is the sacrifice 
that many make to the false! 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


3- October 20.—The Capture of Jericho (Josh. 6: 8-20). Due July 20 
4. October 27.—Caleb’s Faithfulness Rewarded (Josh. 

| A er e's «July 27 
5. November 3.—'The Cities of Refuge (Josh. 20: 1-9), ‘“  Aug.3 
6 November 10.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant with 

srael (Josh. 24: 14-28)... ... «Aug. 10 
7. November 17.—Gideon and’ His Three’ Handred 

fe | ee ee eee “ Aug. 17 


Dividing One’s Devotions—v. 1. 


AKE us gods (v.1). The Home Herald has the 
following, told by a member of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, writing from 

Cawnpore: ‘‘ The church was open, and in walked a 
Hindoo on his way home from a bath in the Ganges; 
in his hand a brass /ofa/ full of water. He advanced 
to the chancel step, and there offered up his devotions. 
‘Don’t you run some risk in dividing your attention 
to the gods?’ he was asked. “Hé smiled.’ ‘It 7s well 
to keep on good terms with all the gods,’ he said.” 
The editor adds: ** Two religions and under the 
wing of both. Does the business religion of this 
nativn and the political religion approximate in the 
altitude of its vision and its ethics to the religion of 
the chancelry and the class-meeting ? And yet there 
are men who, as circumstances require, guarantee 
allegiance to both.”"—7Z7he Rev. Frank E. Adams, 
Huntingville, Quebec. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 





Mistaking the Account-Book for the Bible—v. 4. 





These are thy gods, O Israel(v. 4). At one time 
the Malagasy did not know of any book but the Bible. 
There was a Creole trader in Antananarivo who had 
greatly offended some of the natives. They mobbed 
his house, they seized his property, and men were 
seen rushing in all directions carrying away what- 
ever they had been able to lay their hands upon. 
One man had got possession of the trader’s ledger, 
and, holding it up aloft, he shouted at the top of his 
voice: ‘‘ We have got the big Bible! we have got the 
big Bible!’’ It is to be feared that the trader’s ledger 
is, in too many cases, and in other places than Anta- 
nanarivo, his Bible.—From The Christian Endeavor 
World. 


Refusing to Give God the Credit—v. 4. 


And thev said, These are thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt 
(v. 4). Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, in a sermon in 
** Record of Christian Work,” has this to say: ‘It is 
asad proof of the power of mammon when a man 
worships the things that provide him with fatness 
and with meat. Are there not a great many to-day 
who worship their business instead of God? I shall 
most quickly reach my point by a story. A boy was 
bringing home a loaf of bread, and one said, ‘ What 
have you there ?’ ‘ Aloaf.’ ‘ Where did you get it ?’ 
‘From the baker.’ *Where did the baker get it?’ 
‘He made it.” ‘Of what did he make it?’ ‘ Flour.’ 
*Where did he get the flour?’ ‘From the miller.’ 
Where did he get it ? ‘ From the farmer.’ ‘ Where did 
the farmer get it?’ Then the truth dawned upon the 
boy’s mind, and he replied,‘ From God.’ ‘ Well, then, 
from whom did you get the loaf?’ ‘Oh, from God.’ 
Here is a boy who, in the last resort, acknowledges 
God to be the giver of good. In this materialistic age, 
aman says,‘ My business supports me and my family.’ 





It is a lie; God supports you and your family. Men 
deal with God only as a last resort, and yet go on 
hoping to sneak into God’s heaven when they have 
done with his world; but the God of Sinai is thundering 
out to this age, ‘Thou shalt put me first and the 
baker second.’ We may not sacrifice to the net, nor 
may we burn incense to the drag.” What a fatal 
mistake the Israelites made in taking the credit for 
deliverance and rich provision from God, and giving 
it to a golden calf made by their own hands.—7Zze 
Rev. William T. Dorward, Stelton, N. /. 


He Knew the Places without Snags—v. 8. 





They have turned aside guickly out of the way 
which I commanded them (v. 8). It is not necessary 
to gain experience by turning aside out of the way 
that we know is safe. A steamboat was at New 
Orleans, and a man applied for the vacant post of 
pilot, saying that he thought he could give satisfac- 
tion, provided they were ‘‘ lookin’ for a man about 
his size and build.” ‘Your size and build will do 
well .enough,” said the owner, surveying the lank 
form and rugged face of the applicant with some 
amusement,‘* but do you know about the river, where 
the snags are, and soon?” ‘! Well, I’m pretty well 
acquainted with the river,” drawled the Yankee with 
his eyes fixed on a stick he was whittling, ‘‘ but when 
you come to talkin’ about snags, I don’t. know exactly 
where they are, I must say.” . ‘‘ Don’t know where 
the snags are?’ said the boat owner, in a tone of 
disgust; ‘‘then how do you expect to get a position 
as pilot on this river ?” ‘* Well, sir,” said the ankee, 
raising a pair of keen eyes from whittling, and meet- 
ing his questioner’s stern gaze with a whimsical 
smile, ‘‘1 may not know just where the snags are, 
but you can depend upon me for knowing where they 
ain’t, and that’s where I calculate to do my sailin’.”— 


James D. Lawson, Charlottetown, P. £. J. From 


The Presbyterian Banner. 
The Trouble Not Ignorance of the Way—-v. 8. 





They have turned aside quickly out of the way 
(v. 8). Seated on a village porch behind some vines one 
day last summer, I heard the thumping of a cane on 
the sidewalk. Peeping out, I saw an old man, with 
white head and bowed shoulders, approaching. A 
young man was coming in the opposite direction, and 
the two met and stupped in front of the gate. After 
the usual greetings, the old man said, in a high key: 
‘* Well, Jim, how are you getting along? Are you 
on the road to heaven?” The young man mumbied 
something about being afraid not. ‘* Well, Jim,” 
said the gray-haired father, ‘‘ always remember one 
thing. rtd you don’? git thar, it’s your own fault, for 
you know tne way.” Then, thumping along with his 
cane, he passed out of sight; but for a long while I 
sat there thinking how many there are who énow, 
but who ‘have turned aside out of the way com- 
manded.”—Addie Webb, Nashville, Tenn. 


An Exhibition of Present-Day Idols—v. 8. 





They have made them a molten calf, and have 
worshipped it (v. 8). B. Meyer, in his beok, 
‘* Back to Bethel,” says: ‘‘I once wént to a meetin 
of the Salvation Army, where they had advertinnd 
an exhibition of idols. I expected to see idols from 
Africa and India and the South Seas, but instead of 
that, eight young men, at the appointed time, . 
stepped to the rear of the platform and returned, each 
bearing a large piece of cardboard. One card was 
covered with pipes and cigars, another with sham 
jewelry, feathers, ribbons, and things of that sort. 
There were eight cards, each covered with things 
that had been an idol to some. A man behind me 
pointed and ‘said, ‘That was my pipe.” A woman 
said, ‘See my bow of ribbon.’ These simple people 
felt that these things had become idols to ‘them, and 
so had given them up. It may not be that any of the 


things here mentioned are an idol to you, but if there 
is anything that is taking the place jn your heart 








356 


that God should have, ask him to take it away, for it 
is an idol.”"—E£sther Hovey, Toronto, Ont. 


How Tom Scott “ Plugged Her Up"’—v. 32. 


And if not, blot me; I pray thee, out of thy book 
(v. 32). The heroic temper which offers se/f to save 
others shows itself variously with the occasion. Ca 
tain Thomas A. Scott, when employed by the Off- 
Shore Wrecking Company, put his tug alongside a 
Hoboken ferry-boat one winter’s day, and jumped to 
her deck. The boat was crowded with passengers 
and teams. She had been struck by a tug, which 
had cut a large hole in her hull below the water-line. 
Panic had seized her passengers, for she was listed 
far to port and was rapidly filling. Captain Scott 
first compelled her passengers to move up to Star- 
board and stay there, thus bringing her back to an 
even keel by their weight. Next, he proceeded to 
plug up the hole. Mattresses, blankets, clothes, 
everything he could find, he crammed into it, but 
still the water poured in, ‘Captain Scott stood for 
a moment asif undecided, then deliberately forced his 
own body into the gap with his arm outside, level 
with the floating ice. An hour later, the disabled 
ferry-boat, with every soul safe, was towed into the 
Hoboken slip. When they lifted the captain, he was 
unconscious and barely alive. The water had frozen 
his blood, and the ice had torn much of the flesh from 
his arm from shoulder to wrist. When he opened his 
eyes, he said feebly to the doctor: ‘ Was any of them 
babies hurt?’” Later he said: ‘‘Do you think I'd 
have got into that hole if it hadn’t been for them 
women and babies?” And still later, being asked to 
tell how he stopped the leak, he answered: ‘Oh, 
there ain’t nothing to tell. She got foul of a tug and 
listed some, and I sorter plugged her up. Been so 
long I ‘most forgot about it."—7he Rev. George B. 
Hatch, Ware, Mass. From The Youth's Com- 


panion. 
a 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


After the Lesson 


OSES was late in getting back. That was the 
trouble this time. And it wasn't the first time 
the Israelites had grown weary of God's ways 

with them. Who can tell of any other times ?, Moses 
on Mt. Sinai, receiving from God a law for the peo- 
ple’s guidance; the people, impatient, taking matters 
inte their own hands to make an improvement upon 
God's plan for them, before Moses got back! Their 
trust could bear only a little strain; they must see 
the way with their own eyes, and have some ¢hing 
they could tie to! Just then a golden calf was a 
reat comfort, a great relief to the strain upon their 
aith. It was like old times once more, and they 
‘* broke loose.” 

Will you get the picture ? Moses on Sinai, in sol- 
emn heights of lonely listening to the voice of God; 
the people on the plain in a mad riot of impatience, 
bolting away from God’s restraining hand into danc- 
ing and song about a golden calf! What a bitter 
contrast! 

But stop a moment. What of yesterday in your 
life and mine? Did our faith stand well the strain 
upon it? Did we get just a little impatient with 
God's slowness in answering our prayers, in keeping 
one of his promises, in giving us light ? When things 
went wrong at home, in school, in business, did we 
wonder for a moment whether the Heavenly Father 
could be relied upon to see us through ? 

There is a church in Philadelphia on whose spires 
the word ‘‘faith’’ is engraved in stone far up above 
the building. The word is hardly ever seen by any 
one, but it is there. No storms destroy it. It is the 
highest thought on the highest pinnacle of that 
church. Take that word down, cut it out of the life 
of that church and pa and the golden calf is 
easily set up. Shall I put the word here for you ? 











FAITH 
FAITH 


FAIT 











May we not lift that word high in our own lives ? 
Shall we not make up our minds to have full and un- 
changing faith in God, and not to turn away from 
him even a little in thought ? 


A Prayer in Closing 





Father, we have been warned to-day by the sins 
of these people of old, to be watchful against a like 
sin in our own lives. 


We are prone to take into our 
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own blundering hands the helm, and to lose patience. 
Help us to trust thee without foolishly “ire * to 
hasten thy times of revelation,and blessing. ay 
we find in the quiet of this Sabbath day arenewing of 
our calm and trustful willingness to rest confidently, 
without any shadow of doubting, in thy sure promises 
and love. Amen. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


a 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs '"’) 


‘* Who is on the Lord's side ?”’ Psalm 44 : 16-19. 


‘*Oh, for a closer walk with God.”’ (59: 9-11. 93: 1-3.) 
‘* A sinner like me."’ Psalm 106 : 17-20. 
. Ske (153: 4-7. 218 : 13-16.) 
** I'll live for Him."’ Psalm 97 : 5-11 
‘* My sins, my sins, my Saviour."’ (133: 4-6. 195 : 4-6.) 
‘* From Greenland’s icy mountains," Psalm 135 : 10-16. 
. (201 : 8-12. 290 : 8-12.) 


‘The Great Physician.” 
‘*Depth of mercy ! can there be."’ 


% 


Psalm 25 : 6-10. 
(33 : 6-9. 51: 1-4.) 


God ts never hidden at all when he ts ever hidden 
in the heart. 
ae 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World. 


N INDIA, the worship of the calf or sacred cow has 
still a prominent place in the religion of the people. 
There is a picture which is found in thousands of 

Hindoo homes to-day which represents the prominent 
features of Hindoo religious belief. In front of the 
sacred cow stands a man with his hands together in 
the attitude of adoration, while a woman, kneeling, 
offers fruit, flowers, and incense. On the body of 
the cow are pictures of about forty Hindoo gods and 
goddesses, samples of the three hundred and thirty 
million deities which Hindoos worship. As might be 
supposed, this form of religion is degrading rather 
than uplifting. 

But the second commandment, which was broken 

by the children of Israel, not only forbids idolatry, 


GRADED 
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but all worship of God as represented by the image, 
of man, beast, bird, or fish. Of course intelligent: 
men and women who believe in God as revealed in 
Christ, but who bow before images, do not worshi 

the images, as many educated Hindoos say that the 

do not worship their idols. Do they not, however 
break the second commandment as Israel broke it ?' 

As with Israel, so with those who break this com. 
mand to-day, false forms of worship are coupled with 
feasting and frivolity in the name of religion. Spir. 
itual worship is usually replaced by gay attire, hilg- 
rious conduct, and feasting. Those who have fallen 
into such customs need missionaries to teach them 
the meaning and methods of the kind of worship that 
God seeks (John 4 : 23). 

The calf-worship cost the Israelites something; and 
all false religion is more costly than true, but its 
devotees seem more willing to pay. Idolatry is said to 
cost China $100,000,000, and no Pencfit is received from 
the lavish expenditure, Many will pay more for an 
object of worship or an aid to devotion than they 
would think of giving to help the poor or to spread 
the knowledge of Christ. 

Are we free from this sin? A Chinese Christian, 
after a visit to America, said: ‘‘In China, the people 
bring out their idols and parade them through the 
streets, while men and women bow down and worship 
them. In western lands people do not believe in this 
nonsense, but they have not got rid of the idols in 
— hearis, and many of them worship a calf of 
g d. ” 

References : ‘‘ The ‘Ten Commandments,"’ G. C. Morgan. 

Brook.yn, N, Y. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Exod. 32: 1-14. .....e.e.. ‘The Golden Calf 
‘Tuesday.—Exod. 32: 15-24. . ... .. . The law forgotten 
Wednesday.—Exod. 32 : 25-35 ......:. ‘The golden calf 
Thursday.—Exod. 34: 1-9, 27, 28. . . . . The second tables 
Friday.—Deut. 9: 7-21 ..... . Remember! 


. . The sin repeated 
. . . Forgetting God 


Saturday.—1 Kings 12 : 25-33 . . : : ; 
Sunday.—-Psalm 106 : 16-25. . . 


* 


His power ts always a menace who thinks only of 
pleasing the people. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
pene? teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





General Thought: God’s Loving Care through the 
Wilderness Journey. 


Lesson Story : Israel Worships the Golden Calf. 


Lesson Aim: Faithful Children do Right without 
Watching. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mother was obliged to do some errands down-town, 
and she couldn't take the children along, so left them 
to play together. As she started, she said, ‘‘ Re- 
member, children, keep out of mischief.” (Indicate 
this in three lines.) They had a goad time until it 
began to grow dark, and they wondered what they 
should do. Then they planned a surprise, to set the 
table and get supper, as much as they could. The 
errands took more time than mother expected, but 
she was much pleased to find that everything was all 
right, and surprised, too, that supper was almost 
ready. 

Sometimes the school teacher is called out of the 
room, and she says, ‘‘ Remember, children, keep 
busy ” (change the last line). Can she trust the schol- 
ars to do so? 


REVIEW. 


You remember that Moses was once called away 
from the children of Israel to listen to God’s com- 
mands. When heywwent back and told what they 
were, the people said, ‘‘ All that the Lord hath spoken 
we will do.” 

I wish they had been faithful to do-it. 

LESSON. 

God called Moses to the mountain again to give 

him the tables of stone on which the commandments 


were written, and to tell him the pattern for a great 
tent in which the children of Israel could. worship 





him during their wilderness journey. Moses left 
Aaron with them to look after them, then he went up 
into the mount. (Sketch it around the words.) As 
he started, perhaps he said, ‘‘ Remember, children 
of Israel, keep from wrong.” And he did not worry, 
because they had promised, but Moses was gone so 
long that the people began to think he was lost or 
dead, Forty days passed. I think they seemed 
short to Moses, because he was talking with God; 
but the people began planning mischief and sin. 
How much better if they had been obedient, like the 
children whose mother left them at home, (Showa 
piece of wood or stone.) We know these cannot see 
or hear or know anything. If somebody should 
carve them into beautiful shapes, would it help them 
to see and hear and know? Some of you girls have 
pretty doliies, but you know they are not alive and 
don’t know anything, although you love them as play- 
things. The beautiful statuesin the parks cannot see 
nor know; yet some people make images from wood 
or stone, and worship them as gods (see Jer. 10: 
3-5). How grieved God must be, for the first com- 
mand says, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.” Sing: 
** Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne ; 
We will have no gods before thee ; 
Thou art God and thou alone.”’ 
(Primary Hymnal). 

If I should gather all your little rings and chains 
and melt them into a lump, and’ somebody should 
carve it into an image, like a man or an animal, could 
it know anything about it? Yet people sometimes 
make and worship such things, and taut is what the 
children of Israel asked Aaron to do while Moses was 
away inthe mount. God had said, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image.” Such things 
are idols. (Show the picture-roll, and tell the story 
of making and worshiping the golden calf, and com- 
mee Psa. 115 : 4-8.) These people knew that God had 

rought them out of Egypt; he had led them across 
the Red Sea; had sent manna for food and given 
them water, and he wanted them totrust him. All 
things were made by him, and he could care for 
them. 

The noise of singing and shouting came up to the 
mountain; so Moses hurried down, and when he saw 
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LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Exod. 32: 1-8; 30-35) 


what had happened, he cast the two tables from his 
hands and they broke. Moses prayed to God for the 

ople who had sinned, and God told him to lead 
them on their way. Moses broke up the idol, ground 
it to powder, sprinkled it on the water, and made 
some of the people drink the water. 

We think we wouldn't do such a thing, but we 
must. remember that whenever we put anything else 
in God's place, we make it an idol. Our Golden Text 

ives us all something to remember: Little children, 
Beep yourselves from idols. Write it, and sing: 


** Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God and thou alone.’’ 


Improve this opportunity of emphasizing a mission- 
ary lesson, presenting some work of your own church 
Board among the children in some heathen land, 
urging your class to help send Bibles and teachers to 
tell these children about the true God, and to help 
them to be faithful to him, 





REMEMBER 
LITTLE CHILDREN 
KEEP YOURSELVES FROM IDOLS 











Peoria, ILL. 
< 


He who comes with a plea for his brother has a 
never-Sailing passport to his Father. 


oe 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


HE lesson on the golden calf seemed familiar 
enough to warrant my asking the boys to tell 
me the story about it; and thisI did. It was 

supplied, in the main, by two boys, and I let them 


‘tell it about in their own way the first time. Then 


in a conversational way I led them back to the events 
which followed the giving of the law. ‘This matter 
of talking things over among ourselves has become a 
habit in the class; and the reserve with which the 
boys at first approached such discussion has worn off. 
I try to be especially watchful of my own manner and 


~ words; I try to talk naturally, as of everyday sub- 


jects, using everyday illustrations. I count it a most 


; valuable aid: to teaching when the scholars discuss 


the topic with the teacher ‘without reluctance. 

Then we looked at the verses of the chosen text. 
Why do-you suppose the people wanted gods? Did 
they want another beside the true God? Or did they 
just want an image which would represent the true 
God? We thought the latter. We remembered that 
the Egyptians and other people with whom the Israel- 
ites came in contact worshiped idols made with hands. 
Perhaps that was one strong reason why the Israel- 
ites wanted idols. 

We couldn’t seem to understand why Aaron and 
the people should so speedily turn away from God, 
after all he had done for them; but I reminded these 
boys again that our own lives were so much like the 
life of the Israelitish nation,—to-day we please God 
and are in his favor, to-morrow we sin and make our- 
selves liable to punishment. 

We watched Aaron in his craftiness as he made all 
the people have a part in this new worship; in his 
deceitfulness when he proclaimed a feast to Jehovah, 
while in reality it was to be a heathen celebration. 
The people forgot God’s commands, and forgot the 
greatness of their leader, when they said they didn't 
know whether he’d come back or not, and called him 
“this Moses.” 

It's a great place to study leaders—good and bad. 
Some of you fellows are going to lead, in school, in 
college, in later life. Will the fellows who follow you 
follow a good leader or a bad one? Well, that de- 
= on you—and the one you yourself will follow. 

et Christ be your leader, then you can afford to lead 
others. 

God’s wrath and Moses’ petitions are well worth 
talking over; and then Moses’ request that he might 
be blotted out for the sin of the people,—that’s fine 
Teading! Who likes to suffer a punishment because 
Somebody else has done wrong? Just think how 
often we get out of being punished by saying, ‘‘ He 
did it.” It may all be true; pérhaps he did. But 
Moses said, ‘‘ They did wrong; let me suffer.for it.” 
Somehow it seems to me that this was a prophecy of 
the great Christ-sacrifice later. 

We talked a bit about idols—present-day idols. 
Not idols for grown folks, but boys’ idols. What are 
they ? Self- worship, selfishness ; money-worship. 
avarice; ‘* good-time” worship; or sometimes study- 
worship. Lots of boys say they'll be Christians 
“after they've had a good time.” Something in life 
instead of God; it will never do. Lots of other fel- 
lows have found that the very best kind of a ‘* good 
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time” comes decause we worship God, That’s bet- 
ter; it’s the kind of life Moses stood for. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
” 
True leaders are always willing to be lost, 
ad 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE this lesson a real interpretation of human 
experience to-day, of relaxed conscience and 
its consequences. Yet keep before your pupils 

the ancient picture, the mountain veiled in cloud, the 
absent leader, the restless camp of people, the wild 
excesses resulting in the destroying mob, followed by 
their repentance and the restoration of orderly society. 
Read and reread chapters 32, and 34, make an analy- 
sis of the story told in these two chapters, then ar- 
range your lesson to show the foliy of false worship, 
and the compassion of God. The points to be dwelt 
on are these : 

The Corrupting Worship. Where had the Israel- 
ites learned to yom the image of a young bull asa 
representation of Jehovah? What did the image 
suggest tothem? What did they willingly give that 
they might have the image? (v. 3.) What was the 
nature of their worship ? (vs. 6, 18, 19.) Did they call 
it worship of Jehovah? (v. 5.) What was the nature 
of true worship of Jehovah ? (Exod. 28 : 36, 38.) Why 
was this worship appointed ? (Lev. 19: 1.) What was 
wrong in the worship of Jehovah in the image of the 
bull ? (Lev. 18: 1-5.) : 

Show that the substance of true religion is obedience 
to the holy God, and that to substitute for it outward 
display in worship, in costly buildings and altars and 
music is always a temptation tending to make society 
selfish, pleasure-loving, corrupt, with the form of 
sanctity but not its reality. 

The Accommodating Priest. Did Aaron know that 
the desire of the people for an image to worship was 
wrong ? (Exod. 32: 22.) Did he.confess.honestly that 
he yielded to their desire and shared their sin ? (v. 24.) 
What did he do that he did not confess? (vs. 4, 5.) 

Show the necessity of having unselfish, self-sacrific- 
ing men to minister at the altars of religion.. Point 
out that the office of the Christian minister requires 
that he uncover sin, lead the people away from sin 
that attracts them and into ways of holiness. The 
assumption of such a position, by the call of God 
(Heb. 5: 4), carries with it a willingness to endure 
and to forego more than.others do, and the greater 
the respect for the office the greater. the responsibili- 
ties of those who oecupy it, The sin of idolatry in 
the people was the priest's fault (vs. 21, 25,.85)-> 

The Wrathful Prophet (vs. 19,.20)..... Why.did.Moses 
look on this scene with different feelings from those 
of Aaron? Why did the. priest fan the flame of the 
prophet’s anger against the people? (v. 23.) Why 
was Aaron not punished? (Deut. 9:20.) Was the 
anger of Moses right? How did it: affect him ? (vs. 
31, 32; Deut. 9: 18.) Explain that the true reformer 
suffers with as well as for those who have sinned, and 
show how the spirit of Moses forecast that of the 
greater Redeemer of Israel (1 Pet. 3 : 18). 

The Offended Jehovah. -Was God more angry 
with the sinning people than Moses was? (Deut. 9: 
19.) Why?(Psa. 11:5; Hab. 1:13). Had Moses 
greater compassion on the people than Jehovah had ? 
(vs. 31-33.) How can we understand the feeling of 
God toward sinners ? (Isa. 53: 12; Heb. 7: 25.) Ex- 
— the wrath of the holy God toward those whom 

e loves who have dishonored his image in them. 

The Repenting People (33: 4-6), and the Divine 
Favor Restored to Them (vs, 12-17), Tell the story 
of the new tables of the commandments (34 : 1-4), the 
revelation of the mercy of Jehovah (vs. 5-9), the 
Covenant renewed (vs. 10, 1r), and the solemn ad- 
monition to the people never again to forfeit the mercy 


‘of God by making idols to worship (vs. 12-17). Ex- 


plain how the lesson was repeated in many forms of 
the experience of the Israelites, till they went into 
captivity, and were afterward restored to their own 
land ; till the Son of God died on the cross, rose 
again, and took his place at the right hand of God, an 
ever-living intercessor. Show how the story of the 
nation becomes the drama of the continually repeated 
fall and restoration of humanity, and -how each one 
may read in it the drama of his own experience. 
Boston, 


“ 
The god of gold postpones the golden age. 





Df you are just starting asa teacher, and are search- 
ing for definite suggestions as to how to go about. tt at 
the very beginning, you cannot do better than to send a 
two-cent stamp to The Sunday School Times Company 
for Philip E. Howard’s six-page folder entitled ** A 
Word at the Start.”’ 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Covenant Broken and Restored 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod, 32: 1 to 34:9). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 


It seems at first glance very strange that the chil- 
dren of Israel poet so quickly forget the solemn cov- 
enant into which they had entered, and plunge into 
idolatry. But on reflection the lapse is less to be 
wondered at. Moses was so long absent from among 
them that the majority would not be unlikely to con- 
clude that he had lost his life. Moreover, he had 
scarcely had time to impress himself in any vital way 
upon the great mass of the people. Men are not rev- 
olutionized in a moment, particularly those who rep- 
resent the average of mankind. ‘This ‘people had 
been wonted to the sights and the customs of a very 
religious people, who delighted to give visible expres- 
sion to their religious conceptions. The Egyptians’ 
ideas, as we now know, at least the ideas of intelli- 
gent Egyptians, regarding religion, were relatively 
lofty, but they were given concrete embodiment in a 
way which encouraged crass idolatry among’ the ig- 
norant classes. ; 

During the continued absence of their leader the 
people reverted. to these earlier impressions. ‘They 
demanded from Aaron that he should make them a 
visible deity. The narrative exhibits Aaron in a de- 
cidedly unfavorable light. He yielded easily to the 
appeal of the people. His explanation in 32 : 24 ap- 
proaches the ludicrous. Instead of treating the atti- 
tude of the people as rebeliious, he assumed it to be 
normal, 

But Moses treated the apostasy with all serious- 
ness. He realized (32: 25) that it meant actual re- 
bellion, and a repudiation of the solemn covenant. 
He destroyed the golden image, and severely pun- 
ished the people. 

The story that follows must have had no slight in- 
fluence on the religious development of Israel. It 
reveals Jehovah and exhibits a greater Moses than 
the record has -yet set forth. It ‘tells us that Moses 
(32 : 30-34) went back to the mountain, confessed the 
grievous sin of his people, and plead for them with 
an earnestness that shopeee. at no sacrifice. He 
finally won the promise of God’s continuing presence 
(33 : 13-17). Then Moses asked for a fuller vision of 
God, and, so far as that could be achieved, it was 
granted, There, in the awe-inspiring mountain- 
peak, Moses came to know Jehovah more fully as a 
God of mercy and grace (34 : 6, 7) and truth, delight- 
ing in blessing and ready to forgive and redeem. In 
the face of such a glorious revelation Moses could but 
show his reverence and plead again for his beloved 
people. 

Reading these three chapters shows us that the sin 
of making the calf of gold led to a fuller revelation 
of God’s character as the merciful and forgiving One, 
the Redeemer. It was a wonderful step upward in 
religious thinking, away from the conception that the 
principal business of a god was the enforcement of 
his own rights by the severe punishment of those 
who disobeyed him. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works bearing on the 
current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a two-cent stamp. 

For a capital résumé of this material bringing out 
its salient value see McFadyen’s ‘‘ Messages of the 
Prophetical and Priestly Historians.” Kent’s ‘* Be- 
ginnings of Hebrew History ” (189-197) readjusts the 
sections of narrative into their probable historical 
order. Chadwick’s ‘‘Exodus” in the Expositor's 
Bible has three excellent chapters relating to this 
episode (431-438). 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited for discussion, the 
themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of treat- 
ments rather than one unvarying method.| 

The.great significance of the lesson lies in what it 
led to. The transgression was quickly checked, but 
its aftermath was important. We may note: 

The Long Delay of Moses in the Mount. Was it 
natural that the people should * break loose” ? 

Aaron's Woubniee. What excuse can be made 
for him? Does the biblical portrait of Aaron lead us 
to expect his weakness as a leader ? 

The Feast to Jehovah. .Did the people repudiate 
Jehovah, or merely ask for a visible symbol of him ? 

Moses the Intercessor. What two privileges did 
he re-establish and confirm by his prayers ? 

The Growing Moses. What qualities did the 
great leader exhibit in a clearer light ? 

His Vision of God. What characteristics of God 
were impressed upon him? What effect does an in- 
timate acquaintance with God have on one’s larger 
vision of him:? 

Boston. 
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The more striking the revelation, the greater the 
need to guard against the reaction. 
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A Ruler in Israel 


(Continued from page 352) 


you that the servants in the city to-day 
.are not what the servants used to be in 
the country. But, my dear friend, I would 
net vex myself about those girls or about 
anything else ; you have a devoted and 
capable daughter, to say nothing of your 
grandchildren ; you have brought them 
up with great care, and I know how 
grateful they are to you. You have 
borne the heat and burden of a long 
day, and now you are surely entitled to 
a little rest. If I were you I would give 
the whole charge of the house into their 
hands, and then you will have plenty of 
time to give me the advice I need about 






work which you like.’’ 


Carmichael ?’’ and the minister did not 
quite like her accent. ‘Is it your advice 


me in this basket, and let this house be 
managed by my daughter and those two 
young girls? And is it your suggestion 


kitchen or how they are cleaning out the 
bedrooms? I am sorry to have to ask 
you, but I would like to know in case of 
any mistake whether that is what you re- 
commend ? 

**Quite so, Mr. Carmichael,’’—when 
Mrs. Grimond had learned the worst,— 
‘it certainly was what you said, but I 
was hoping that you had meant some- 
thing else ; you are my minister and I 
have tried to give you such imperfect 
assistance as was in my power, and 
maybe I'm not saying too much when 
I hold that I have helped you with your 
work. Perhaps I was expecting too 
much, but I regarded you asa friend, 
and one who. would uphold my just 
| position in all: things according io reason; 
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Address, Alien ny , It is you,”’ and 
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OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 

day, draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normal circulation, which stimulates the hair toa 
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Write for free particulars. ‘The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co , 674 Barclay Block, Denver, Col. 
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CHURCH AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLIES | who knows nothing worth mentioning of 
_ _ —_ | life, that would tell me to condescend 


| from my place and hand over the reins 

urc T als | to those young things who would send 
| the house to rack and ruin in a month. 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS | And for myself, I suppose you would wish 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA | t©. see me creeping about the house or 
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whose voice counts for nothing, and who 
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might as well be dead. They will get 
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when I am in my coffin, and not an hour 
sooner.’’ 

‘*You are a wonderful woman, Mrs. 
Grimond,’’ said Carmichael, making a 
strategic retreat, ‘‘and you were born 
to be a queen.. You may be bure I will 
never make any suggestion about the keys 
again; but there is one thing that I 
would like to ask, and that is, who made 
that most becoming cap which you are 
wearing? For! never saw anything suit 
you better ; the pink of the ribbon and 
the blossom of your complexion exactly 
correspond.”’ 

‘*Do ye think so?’’ and Mrs, Grim- 
ond’s tone was gentle asadove’s. ‘‘It's 
curious you should ask about the maker 
of the cap, and I suppose you're imag- 
inin’ that it came from the grand shops in 
Buchanan Street. Would you be as- 
tonished to know that it never saw the 
inside of a shop, and that I made every 
bit of it with my own hands?. Without 
spectacles, toa, if you please,’’ and Mrs, 
Grimond smoothed her ruffled _ plumes 
and looked the picture of satisfaction. 

‘« Without spectacles? Hf you didn't 
tell me I could not ‘believe it, Mrs. 
Grimond.’’ And the sin of Carmichael 
was wiped out, and he departed with the 
smile of royal favor following him. <‘‘He 
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St. Jude’s, and to do any kind of little | so Dr. Eagles said. 


JULY 13, 1907 


is young,’’ remarked Mrs. Grimond. to 
her family afterwards, ‘‘and has some 
foolish ideas, as young people have, but 
I will not deny that he has an obsairvin’ 
eye."’ 





Children at Home 











A Shut-in Birthday 
By Stella T. Payson 


H, but May was a disappointed little 
girl. Here she must stay right 
on a sofa for two whole weeks— 

Coming home from 


| school yesterday May had slipped, and 


as my clergyman that I should hand over | 
my keys which I have held since the day | 
I was married, and which are lying beside 


that I should sit here and never know | 
what those trimmies are doing in the | 


| ence’s rooin. 


| shell. 
my keys and everything the keys signify | 





‘‘Do I understand you clearly, Mr. | a sprained ankle was the result. 


May had cried and cried, and her 
mother felt like crying, too. She had 
kept the child busy the whole morning 
writing a note to Miss Florence, her 
teacher. May was only just beginning 
to write. So her note had first to be 
printed. Mother had sent it to Miss 
Florence by Willie Hoyt. 

May was again crying. 

‘‘Oh, mother,’’ she sobbed, ‘next 
Friday is my birthday, and I won't be 
able to go to school.’”’ 

It seemed impossible to comfort her— 
birthday meant so much in Miss Flor- 
The birthday girl always 
wore a big gilt star on a ribbon, and she 
could choose the-songs and games, she 
could sit beside Miss Florence, and do 
any of the little things for her that all 
the children liked to do. There would 
be a lovely birthday card on her desk 
when she came in, and little gifts from 
schoolmates. would be in her desk. 

‘It's just too bad, darling,’’ said 
mother; ‘‘but don’t cry ‘any more, and 
mother’ ll try to.think of something for 
the birthday. Would you like me,to 
bring. my cake-board in here while I 
make. a cake ?’’ 

«‘Oh, yes, mother,’’ said May, drying 
her eyes, ‘*and may I have a saucer 
cake ?”’ 

‘¢ Indeed you may,’’ said mother. 

It was while mixing the cake that a 
thought occurred to mother. She was 
just about to break an egg when she re- 
membered something she used to do as 
achild. Instead of breaking the egg she 
made a little hole in each end and blew 
the contents out. With a pencil she 
drew lines from the pointed end towards 
the broad end at opposite sides of the 
About one-third of the distance 








Couldn’t Keep It 
Kept it Hid From the Children 


‘*We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in 
the house. It goes so fast I have to hide 
it, because the children love it so. It is 
just the food I have been looking for ever 
so long; something that I do not have to 
stop to prepare and still is nourishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically 
made food on the market. It is per- 
fectly and ny ypc cooked at the fac- 
tory, and can served at an instant’s 
notice, either with rich cold cream, or 
with hot milk if a hot dish is desired. 
When milk or water is used, a little 
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satisfy the palate. This grape-sugar is 
not poured over the granules, as some 
people think, but exudes from the gran- 
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the starch of the grains is changed from 
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act of digestion; therefore Grape-Nuts 
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Made at the pure food factories of the 
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LESSON FOR JULY 28 (Exod. 22 : 1-8; 30-35) 


from the broad end she joined these lines 
by one right around the side of the egg. 
The triangular place thus outlined she 
clipped out with her scissors, and there 
was a dainty fairy cradle. Mother then 
blew two more eggs, and allowed May to 
make cradles of those. 

After the cake was made and in the 
oven, mother showed the little girl how | 
to paste a strip of paper around the 
coadle edge where it had cut roughly. 
Then a bit of cotton-wool was put in for 
a mattress, a tiny roll for a pillow, and 
two little dolls, about one and-a-half 
inches long were made of cotton-wool. 
Dots for eyes, nose, and mouth, were 
made with black thread, and the babies | 
put in the cradle with a bit of wadding | 
for a coverlet. 

‘‘Oh, isn’ it dear,’’cried May. ‘‘I 
do love it. May I make up all the egg- 
shells | can get, mother ?"’ 

‘Yes, indeed, dear,’’ said mother. 
‘«] am to make an angel cake for Mrs. 
Dayton to-morrow, and that takes eleven 
eggs, and I'Jl try to break them and save 
you the shells."’ 

‘‘How would you like to give every 
girl and boy in school a present on your 





Then the children scattered, with many 
a backward glance and waving of hands 
and handkerchiefs, but Miss Florence 
stayed and came in, and she kissed May 
and thanked her for her presents, and 
then she brought her basket and gave 
May all the little presents the children 
had brought,—little inexpensive things, 
but dear to childish hearts. There was 
the birthday card the teacher always 
gave, two oranges, a Jong slate pencil, a 
paper box of home-made candy, an ap- 
ple, a scrap-book (the work of May's 
own class), a picture of sheep by the 
school artist, Nellie Reed; a large round 
peppermint with ‘‘I love you’’ on it, 
and a number of marbles, the usual gifts 
of the little boys who were not at all 


| original in their giving. 


When Miss Florence had gone May 


said to mother, ‘‘ It's the nicest birthday | 


I ever had.”’ 
Sr. Joun, N. B. 
ae 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 350) 
wonderful what a wealth of information this 





birthday, May?'’ asked mother, after a book contains. 


long interval of thought. 
May's eves opened wide. ‘* Why, 
mother, how could I ?’’ she exclaimed. 


When mother explained, May laughed | 


and clapped her hands with joy. 

From that day on May worked hard 
so that the night before her birthday 
forty-two finished presents lay spread on 
the table, ready to be packed for Willie 
Hoyt to carry to school on Friday. 

There were twenty eggshell cradles, 
each with its cotton-wool twins; there 
were eight tiny pasteboard rocking chairs, 
and fourteen little pecan pigs. 

Those pigs had been hard to make, as 
each nut had to have four holes bored in 


it for its match legs, and two for its bead | 
eyes, and one for its silk tail, but they’ 


were the most delightful little pigs when 
they were finished. May made an extra 
nice cradle,. chair, and pig, for Muss 
Florence. This is the note she sent with 
the presents : 
DEAR MIss FLORENCE : 

I am so sorry to miss my birthday. 
I thought I would make you all some birth- 
day presents. The pigs are for the boys cos 
they like animals and the girls like doll 
things. 

Your loving little pupil, 

MAY. 


Willie came in the morning and took 
the box away, but May didn't know that 
Willie came back at noon with a note for 
mother. It was a happy birthday after 
all. Mother had bought a book of fairy 
Stories, and had taken time to make a. 
new dress, cloak, and hat, for Lucretia 
Matilda, the Christmas doll. 

After dinner mother moved May’s sofa 
up beside the front window, and put 
aside the curtain. 

At three o'clock what did May see but 
her school, with Miss Florence at the 
head, crossing the square, and coming 
down the street. Mother put a shawl 
around May and opened the window, 
and the whole forty-two lined up on the 
little strip of lawn. They waved their 
handkerchiefs and smiled up at May, 
and then they sang the birthday verse, 
right there on the street : 


‘* With joy we hail this happy day, 
Little schoolmate dear, 
May happiness mark all the way, 
Through the coming year.”’ 


Then one and another called up to her. 
“Oh, May, the cradles were sweet."’ 
*‘Say, the pigs are fine.’’ ‘May, did 
you make them a/Z"’ ** Will you teach 
me how ?’' «Say, May, when are you 
coming back ?"’ May laughed and 
waved her handkerchief. Willie Hoyt 
cried, «Three cheers for May,’ and 
they were given with a will. 


| Then there are large missionary charts to 
| be had of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Boston. In- 
| deed, I think they may be had of any Foreign 
Board, ‘They are to be hung upon the wall 
of the Sunday-school room, and they tell 
their story in a very forceful way. 


HARRODSBURG, Ky.—Will you kindly ad- 
vise under proper heading in your paper some 
of the special excellences of 1907 International 
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The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable age 
is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favorite 
of the punctual—a companion of ideal 
habits. Grades differ—prices differ, 
according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with a 
fame earned by years of service. 





Lessons and the unity of thought through the 
year >—N. L. C. G. C. 





| These are all known as historical books. The 
time covered is probably something like 2,500 
or 3,000 years. There is a unity in these 
lessons, and they are very properly arranged 
in their relation to each other. 

The lessons of the year can truly be said 
to reveal God’s power, God’s glory, God’s 
will, and God’s love. ‘The unity of the les- 
sons is shown in that they begin with the 
creation of the world, the creation of man- 
kind, the setting apart of the chosen people 
of God, establishing of the Hebrew nation, 
and then the developing of that nation. 

If the teachers will not allow themselves 
to get tangled up with the present-day dis- 


cussions too much, and will stick to the reli- | 


gious side of the lessons rather than the 


critical side, remembermg that the pupils | 


in our classes have practical, everyday needs 
which are to be met, there will be little diffi- 
culty in maintaining interest throughout the 
| year. 
| This does not mean that proper discus- 
sions should not be had upon some of the 
| questions which are interesting the scholars 
| of the world. It does mean, however, that 
for practical purposes there is something 
vastly more important than this, The les- 
sons for the year are fascinating, choice, and 
inviting. The stories are full of interest for 
the little children, and will hold students of 
any capacity in the hand of the right kind of 
a teacher. 

Some of these lessons are very, very diffi- 
cult, and co;z.tain things that none of us can 
adequately explain. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that we should pass them over in 
silence. That teacher is wisé who candidly 
confesses ignorance when brought face to 
face with a question he does not understand. 

| There is so much that can be understood, 
| and so much that is good for the mind and 
| heart and the daily life, that no teacher need 
| go begging for material. 

The story is told of a man who sat down 
in a restaurant across the table from a minis- 
| ter, He knew him to be a minister by his 
| coat, and struck up.a conversation. ‘* You 
| are a minister, I see?’ ‘* Yes,’’ replied 
| the minister. Then came the question, 
‘* What do you do with all the hard things in 
the Bible you cannot understand?’’ The 
minister replied, ‘‘I do with them just what 
we are both of us doing with this beautiful 
shad we are eating. We lay the bones aside 
| on the edge of the plate because we cannot 
| eat them, but we find in that no reason why 


| 











we should not eat the good meat; there is | 


| plenty of that. These things that I do not 
understand do not trouble me in the least.’’ 


The International Lessons for 1907 are | 
| taken from the first nine books of the Bible. | 


“The Watch that's Made 
for the Majority.” 
Adjiited to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 
ELGINS ‘of equal grade and 
teasonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, tl. Neti 0 39 
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Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Buiid- 
ing, Philadelphia. 4 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses orina pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 





| 75 cents each, per year. 


-One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, will be sent 


$1.00 


| to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One copy, five years, $4.00. PLL: 

One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be oad 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, i 


To Canadian Sabecstbats 




















Help the Horse 
No article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 

Axle Grease. Put a iittle on 





the spindles before you ‘*hook~ 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears weill—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
wdered mica which reduces 
ction. -Ask the dealer for 
Mica Axle Grease. 








ot ead crab Bie, ane cunel 
tndigestion. Charcoal fs an active 
digestive. It stops fermentation, ab- 
sorbs ali gases and clears up the com- 
‘plexion. Use 





FOR (0c. in stamps. a full “ize 25c. 
box mailed for triai. Once only. 


A. J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 








| ‘The Famous Sacred Song in Sheet Music, 


| SAVED BY. GRACE, 


new, beautiful accompaniment, 25 cents. 


th 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York, Chicago 





Five or more copies of The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
| age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 

$1.00 each per year. ‘Thisrate includes postage. 
One copy of The Sunday School ‘Times. or 
any number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘Ihis 
| rate includes postage. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries seulenned in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, London, E, C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to be mailed djrect from Philadelphia to the 

subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 

publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 


The paper ts Wot Sent to any subscriber beyond the 





a time paid for, unless by special request. 


‘Bnough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
| enable all She teechess we school to , An " wile 
| be sent free, upon application. 

|. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs'Co., Publishers, 
4031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











St. Jude’s 


By Ian Maclaren 


With an Introduction by Ralph Connor 





A new book of short stories such 
as only Ian Maclaren could 
write. Here we find the same 
humor and kindly satire that 
made *‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush”’ unforgettable. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


Send order to your bookseller, or 
direct to publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Briggs, Toronto, Ont., Can. 














The 
Primary 
Department 


BY ETHEL J. ARCHIBALD 
Five itlustrations. Price, 50 cents. 


Advance orders already received seem 
to indicate that there will be an imme- 
diate and large demand for this practical 
handbook t is intended for teachers 
and superintendents of primary grades, 
and discusses all the necessary phases 
of a primary teacner’s problems and 
work. It is filled with practical working 
plans, and contains suggestions as to 
teaching methods and outlines of pro- 
grams for the various exercises of the 
class and for special occasions, such as 
Christmas and Easter. 

Send order to your bookseller, or di- : 








rect to the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Philadelphia, Pa. 





Walnut Street, 


360 ° 





THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 

Less 
TOWN 









This brilliant man walks ap and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housek 
stantly arreste 


r’s attention is in- 

the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neig bors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


b 














The Safe Relief for 


Siok Headaches 


Contain$ no harmful drugs. 
‘* Tastes Like Soda Water."’ 
50c. & $1. at draggista or by mall, 
THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson &t., New. York 


Growing Children 


The Period waee the Nervous Activity 
s at its Greatest 








A medical journal says: 

‘*Against the practice of giving tea 
and coffee to children, we cannot speak 
too strongly. 


‘Childhood is the period when the | 


nervous activity is at its greatest. The 
brain is ever busy receiving new | 
pressions. 

‘* Reflex action, co-ordination of mus- | 
cles, and the special senses are all under 
a special course of training. The nerv- 
ous system is pushed to its utmost ca- 


pacity, and long is the list of victims | 


that follow its over-stimulation. In these 


little people, nothing but harm can come | 
from the use of such articles as tea or | 


coffee. 

‘* Bad, then, as this practice is, let us 
as physicians be aggressive in its pro- 
hibition. Do not be satisfied by answer- 

ing ‘No’ when asked as to its use, but 
c Fieach the families with whom we 

contact that such practice is 
We speak emphatically, because 
ty among the poor and unedu- 
ut among the rich, who should 
% ptter, this practice is marvelously 
» mt.’ 

jin who tried Postum Food Coffee 

t it might be solid nourishment, 
ee 73) red the secret of making delicious 

Pos um. After boiling commences, allow 
it to boil for full 15 minutes. Notsimply 
to put it on the stove for 15 minutes, but 
count the 15 minutes after boiling com- 
mences. 
and the delicious flavor. 
does make the children bright and 
healthy, and has proven a Godsend to 
many an adult whose daily ails were not 
understood until Postum was used in 
moat of coffee. ‘There's a Reason.” 

ostum properly made has a coffee taste 
similar to the mild, high grade Javas. 
Read the little health classic, ‘‘ The Road | 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 









idn’t like its taste. -He had not 
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Produce Dealers 
Pencil Users Everywhere Be: 











There is a special Lead Pencil for 
every line of work. That people of all 
work may know how to get the right 

encil, Dixon’s Pencil Guide has 
en devised. It is alphabetically in- 
dexed by vocations, so all you have to 
do is to look for your letter, turn to 
the page and find the pencil you need, 
described by name and number, The 
Guide is free. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pen- 
cils, send 16 cents for samples, worth double 
the money. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Dept. AC. Jersey City, N. J. 














NOW READY! FIVE NEW BDITIONS: 


OXFORD 
Black Faced Type Bibles 


Pearl be A wonderfully clear ‘ypft tha 
small-s ise book. 
Minion 1 6mos- Now ready. A model hand 
ible. 


Bteyier yw Large type tha small com- 
pass Ad quart in a pint measure.’ 


The Oxford Bijou Gospels 


On the famous Oxford India paper. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. Leather bind- 
ing, 50 cts.each. The set in leather casé, $2.50. 


The Book of. Psalms. 50 cents. 








That brings out the food value | 
It certainly | 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


93 FIFTH AVENUE - = - NEW YORK 

















‘individual Communion 





(Lesson for July 28) JULY 13, 1907 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








July 28, 1907. Home Missions: The 
Progress of Work Among the Mor- 
mons (Matt. 7: 15-23; 24: 11). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week « 


Mon.—A wicked city (Jer. 5 : 1-7). 
TUES.—False teachers (Jer. 23 : 9-12). 
WED.—Sin’s secrecy (Job. 24 : 13-17). 
‘THURS.—Dishonor and reproach (Prov. 6 : 


30-35). 
FRI.—Adultery punished perry 23 : 45-49). 
SAT.—J udgment (Rev. 17 : 1-6). 











Tell of the founding of Mormonism. 
Tell of the anti-polygamy legislation. 
Missionary work among the Mormons. 


TAH was admitted to the Union as 
a state on jits solemn pledge that 
polygamy would be suppressed. 
The delegate from the Territory quoted 
the declaration of Governor West that it 
had been suppressed in arguing in Con- 
gress for the admission of the state. 
‘* The practise of polygamy,” said Gov- 
ernor West, ‘‘has been abandoned by 
the church and the people. Polygamous 
marriages are forbidden by the authori- 
ties of the church.” The first constitu- 
tion of the state, as required by the 
United States, declared ‘‘ polygamous 
or plural marriages are forever prohib- 
ited.” The convention which adopted 
this constitution was presided over by 
one of the Mormon apostles. These 
were the pledges. What has been the 
fulfilment ? 


The committee of the United States 
Senate which considered Reed Smoot’s 
right to a seat declared in its report in 
1906, twelve years after Utah's admis- 
sion to statehood, ‘‘a majority 6f those 
who give the law to the Mormon Church 
are now and have been for years living 
in open, notorious, and shameless polyg- 
amous cohabitation. ... And not only 
do the president and a majority of the 
twelve apostles of the Mormon Church 
practise polygamy, 
each and every one guilty of this crime, 


determination was expressed openly and 
defiantly to continue the commission of 
| this crime without regard to the man- 
dates of the law. . . . The ‘ prophet, seer, 
and revelator’ of the Mormon Church 
pronounces a decree of eternal con- 








siveness to 
corpaneny We 






ntroduced in SENT FOR TRIAL 
erga waevice, make the best and supply aver 4,000 
satisfied . They never go back to the old 
way. List of users on Send for free 
Return outfit (our expense) if not satisfied after trial 
Saaitary Communion Outfit Co. 7th St.Rechester,N.Y. 











INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ass for cotplngne 
No.2t. George H. ringer, 
Manager, 258 and Fay /ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 








BIBLE Thithité SCHOOL 


Fits MEN AND WOMEN 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
Write Pres. Wilbert W. White for new catalogue. 
| 541 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





OLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Founded 1819. agnificent equipment, large 
endowment, moderate expenses. Famous for eighty 
seven years because of her high scholastic standar: 
and the moral tone essential to the best culture. Ad- 
dress, Registrar Vincent B. Fisk, Hamilton, N. Y. 


ORDON Bi AND MISSIONARY. TRAIN- 

G INO Se {BIBLE AND MISSIONAR Gratuitous 
instruction. Ten able teachers. Special Lectures. 
| Term opens October 9,1907. Send for catalogue to J. 
| A. McElwain, Supt., I orfolk. House, Roxbury, Mass. 
| GRADUATE. COURSE. at "Home. Write Pres. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 












having taken plural wives, fail to con- 
tinue. the polygamous relation, so that 
| the testimony upon that subject, taken 
as a whole, can leave no doubt upon any 
reasonable mind that the allegations in 
the protest are true, and that those who 
are in authority in the Mormon Church, 
of whom Mr. Smoot is one, are encour- 
aging the practise of polygamy among 
the members of that church, and that 
polygamy is being practised to such an 
extent as to call for the severest con- 
demnation in all legitimate ways.” 


The Senate Committee also declared 
that the Readers of the church domi- 
nated the secular affairs of the people ; 
that religious classes for the teaching of 
the Mormon religion were held in the 
public schools of Utah, and that the 
church interferes with the affairs of the 
state. A minority report was much 
milder, and Mr. Smoot was not denied 
a seat in the Senate. But the testimony 
showed that the Mormon Church is a 
menace to our moral and political tradi- 
tions and ideals, and that by education 
and enlightenment it should be over- 
; | borne and wiped out as a disgrace and 
|adisease. Polygamy has diminished, 
| according to the testimony. Continued 





| pressure and continued work alone will 
| wipe it out, and while immoral men will 
lament the decay of an immoral religion 
its decay is sure if righteotis men give its 
lawlessness no quarter, and drive out 
its darkness by letting-in light. 











but in the case of | 


who testified before the committee, the | 


demnation throughout all eternity upon | 
all members of the Mormon Church who, ! 
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You pay an established, advertised price 
for them, no matter where or of whom 
they are purchased. 


There is no denying the superiority of 
Dhanibni® Socks. They have been Standard 
for weaz'and fastness of color for nearly thirty 
years. ? 

Each pair branded, sold in the United 
States everywhere. 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 as- 

sorted pairs on trial for $1.50; delivery charges 

paid to any part of U.S. upon receipt of price, or 

28c. per single pair. Made from Combed, Ser 

lected Cotton. 

Styles e 

1989 Famous Snowblack, will not 
‘evock or fade. L) 


Made in 
9 to 7 it” 
inclusive 
388  —Rich Navy Blue. 
SPi —Pure White Inside, Black and White Cler- 
ical Mixture Outside. 
SP14 —Black and Cardinal Mixture Outside, Car- 
dinal. Inside. 
19F20—Black Ground with Neat Embroidered 
Figures in Cardinal Silks. 
D9 —Navy Blue with Fine Bleached White 
Hair Line Stripes. 
Write to-day for Free Catalogue 


When you order direct, state size 


‘SHAW STOCKING CO. 
29 Smith Street LOWELL, MASS. 
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WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
emand 


5% SERIES “D” 
LAND CREDIT BONDS 


Denominations : 
$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, 
$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon preséntation. 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 
1906, it has negotiated _$5.447,135.14 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 


The Winne Mortgage Co. Wichita 


KANSAS 




















